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2 
Professional Cards. 


Prefessional Cards payable strictly in advance. 


Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Open to Engagements for Concert, a a or Opera. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


1 Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conser 
Voice Culture. ‘* The Lonsdale,” Mo ‘Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 





Address 47 t 20st t Street, New | 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Srunies: {: yt tn gas 2m Ave., N. Y. 
eae Teaching October “ 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Copgereneoie. Lessons in 
Pianc ying and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 5 Avenue Vietsr 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a speciai Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
E ements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Age Culture. 
No. q East 14th St., New York. 

















Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
#146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 





Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 
Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
number of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 


Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT. 
Everett House, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Hours at residence (so West ssth Street) 12 to 1. Stu- 
dio: 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABE “y 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St, 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A,, 


Conpuctor anv Soro Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 











EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic fini 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ST 





FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At OCOhickering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 TO 5 P.M. 








Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Hetherington, 


57: Park avenue, New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 123 West yoth Street, New York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 


Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” published by 


Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
13 84a Lidsow Str., ) Bertin, Germany. 











Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West and Suet, New York. 


CORA LIN DSEY- LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 














Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mut. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, s 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courter. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 














FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France, 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &e, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 


WILLIAM C, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ ia 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Septemner 1. Piano and Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 


BARITONE VOCALIST, 
Voice specialist and teacher of the art of si 
12 East 15th Street, Ne ew fork 

















CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand a 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York, 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mug. EMMA pete ctisesecteom 


Rapid Develop Education of the 
Voice. ae Went ne Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tus Musicat Courter, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
hetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 




















Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal paypoees 
Particular attention to th ish language in song. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,” * Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
"s standpoint), * Music as a Language,”’ &c. 
LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuanwanka Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New Y York. 





v 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”” “* Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round e. N.Y. 
_ Studio, 36 Kast agd Str Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 546 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


VocaL Instruction, 
124 East g4th Street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert E ements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano anv Composition. 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 














DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
106 W 1zo6th St., New York, 





Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
peter E. BRISTOL, 
ocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and M Music Hail, sy Stree 
Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
” r A West aoth Street, New York. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Py and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th street, New York. 











MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 


230 West soth street, New York. — 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 








Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


Tue LILLIE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 
A ffording a complete Musical Education, 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessing special certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America.) Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New York. 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Pei awa a and Fridays. 
5 Madison : avenue, New | York. 














LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering ‘Fial Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. ——, the manage- 


ment of InreRNATIONAL Burzau oF Must 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 








Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
The legitimate Francesco Lamperti REPRESENTATIVE, 
(See Musicat Courter, September 27). 

Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 
ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 
cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 
fessionals coached (with scena) ; five languages en, 

124 East asth Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectur 
Steinway Hall, vhew York, 








PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New York, 





HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York, 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialt 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, pena Muste Hall. 























CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music T: 
and Students will find it complete in every d 


Price, $2.00 per co; 
Key To FLorio’s Poscrecas Harmony, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9th St., New York ;215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fll prominent positions. Special tratw 
ing for those desiring to teach. 

Circulais sent on application, Address 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 











425 West 22d Street, New Yorks 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 











The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


‘*DearR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 








“ The most —— complete ally of the plano 
existence.’’ 





‘‘ The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring 


y 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





Yours truly, 
_I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


monitor and guide,” 
WILLIAM MASON, 





Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. Apply for 
Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 





MARIE LOVELL BROWN, 
106 East 15th Street, New York. 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 





Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


my 





WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Residence, 169 East 69th Street. 
Studios: 4 723 th Avenue, New Yor 
UGIOS : } 206 Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurrerats and Ferp. Hitver), 





Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 
Harmony, Composition. 





Speciacry.—Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter 
climate. 

REFERENCES: 

“Alll am and know in music I owe to my teacher, 
Dr Haas.”—Reno B, Myers, Pianist and Professor at 
the Broad Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 
year). 

r. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 
difficulties of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 

ve been invaluable to me asa teacher of music. 

M. Bessiz HarLowsg, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 
my own teaching experience. I heartily recommend 
him to those who desire to become true students of 
music,”—Anna B. ZererR, Zeter’s School, lem, Va. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N, Y,, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


. Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 








WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 


Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
‘ated advantages of years of successful operation. 
in all b of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
pee coeemee’ oom. with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advan’ equal to Ro I lessons 
per week. For particulars ad pr nal 


BE, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Aguaey Founded HERMANN WOLFE. 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem. 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il, 
Seno ror CaATALoGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, ......_s— Piano. 
GARVer B. CARTS ea oe 
VITTORIO CARP], «26 ee.) ow Weealk 
CLARENCE EDDY, my . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLBASON, 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada, 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates add: 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


 Hasuieer, &c. 








JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 37 BAST 68th STREET, NEW YORE. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11, 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars, 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel), 


DRASDYDAN, GwARMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof, DUring. 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director HUpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches, Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicat Covarer and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANT2Z, Director, 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $so Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$25 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts.of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISEK: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


a TEACHERS: ‘ A. Becker (theory? : Klindworth, cette, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leivholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, chy brhnange | (violin); Dr. H Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 
method and bistore of mfsic); Dr. = en, history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 Ne be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at tsdamerstrasse 35- 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 
appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, ) 
716 NORTH BROAD strEETt,) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Department. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Deneemest, EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
HN W. POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 


Unequaled Free Re Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 


For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBURT RK. COMBs, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 


The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of p'ano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented 1n all countries. 











26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue, 


The Training 











SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbiar 
Exposition, Chicago, 1898 


(Successor to 
S. M. Grob& Co, 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





giving terms of tuition and con- 


Concerts, Receptions, fir. Com 
a ot musical i i lexicon. abridged History of Music 


LEADING ARTISTS. 








&c., arranged. 
and other ralua information, will be sent rrex on 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, MET AL PIPES 
« Musical Strings, » FOR 


ie! SG EEE: 1s ener Cen. Pipe Organs. 





Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced, 


EF. A. MARSH, 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 











Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1348 Lexington Ave., New York, Nyack, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL, é& NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS ADIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRkzZ. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 

Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAP PBLIE & CoO., 
ROBT. COCES &« CO. 
7. B. CRAMER c& CoO., i 
EOoOPrwvoonp ck CREw , 
BRUTCHINGsS «& ROMER, 
7Tcékews. HoPrvrBinson, } 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications ot the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, y 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


pLULTZ & BAUER, 


~~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARWNISHES 
BrRrooxzruyn, WN, WW. 


@Banmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QGERMANY. 
All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 
Accordeons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes, Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 























DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


1893. Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex. 
quisite Tone, witha 
38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 
They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN DELL™ respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, MN. Y. 


A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 











W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. 


This.company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIAN Of. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue- 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 





PINLADELPIT/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT-. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY: 
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ENWINE} 


NEw YORK. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGH GRADEH 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA. OHIO. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


BOOSEY & CO., == 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


enetn 6. 00h, tinlen baatiod: 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.. 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 


PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
(LIMITED), 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprrion. 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


. Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 


No. 2.—V usic. 


: : : : “ ae 3-—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 4.—Music for Violi in, Voice, Piano and 
Violin, Tease. Violoncello, Voice, Piano and Vie 


Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 





Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 


Horn. 

Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England: 19 Hanover Sq, 


G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—~—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


NEW YORK. 





172 CENTRE STREET, 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
besentto 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Bertin W., Am Carcssap 19. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


~~ BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 
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Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired. 
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MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award - London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANo SHARPs of MorGcenstern & Korkave are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











REGINA! 


PATENTED. 

The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States 

The REGINA plays thousands of p pular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in wen A and volume of 
tone as well as general durability 

The REGINA has a clock work saat parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
ocaee experienced with imported music 
boxes. 


The REGINA can be furnished in any owe 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; Bake ight 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


S THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


= 20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


J AMES x es incon arta aaa 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 











Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
agra Ty points. 
Contains the most 
perfect 231 & 233 
Transposing 
Koyheasa East 2!st Street, 


in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 
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TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED onl ia 
MILLER ORGAN 60., 


LEBANON, PA. 





SYMPH 





tie 


mw ALL commnan 


ONION 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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Qo”* Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 









reprieiiet both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public. 


& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTon. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA ctw esr. 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 

Buaminers:| Aivert Ros Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

Joha C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EB. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 











Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola, Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


wore. cae” OME CO, on 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 





U.S, and Foreign RADE MARKS. | 


PATENTS, seecssitis 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 





Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 





Note Change of Address 


AUFFERMANN’S 
18 Great Marlborough Street, |@nareen WENEERS. 


LONDON, W. 
234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


to larger premises: 





CHICKERING 





OCABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 


J. RAYNER, 


MATFOGAN LY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, $ CHICAGO. 





If after visiting and inspecting you wish 
to know more about 
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ESTEY man O80 
D ass 


TLIUO000 


. Phe Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


| Western Representatives: 
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COLUMBIA AVENVE. 














Section 1, Columbia Ave. 
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ENTRANCE 
Sour, 


Have your mail sent in care Estey Exhibit, 











Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


8S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO CASES, 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


LYON, POTTER & CO,., 
CHICAGO. 





MERRILL 
PIANOS. 








MERRILL PIANO CO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Wood Work of Every Description. 








wEHBER. 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner 


Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 


West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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HIS week's issue of THE - Musica. Courter is 
twenty-four hours late, because of Tuesday last, 
our press day, being Election Day in New York State. 





NE naturally wonders if the doyen of European 
composers, Verdi, wiil be the next to be snatched 
from the ranks. The list is thinning and no great 
talents seem to be ready to replace the names of 
Verdi, Boito, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Tschaikowski, 
Dvorak or Grieg—except perhaps that of Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 


N answer to several correspondents we reply that 
Beethoven's birthday was December 16, 1770, and 
that Liszt was in Weimar in 1880 and heard the 
Lisztianer play for him, as was his custom. We do 
hot positively know whether the Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory gives private lessons, but incline to the belief 
that it does not. Private instruction is usually under- 
taken by the professors at their residences. The 
class system prevails in the Conservatory. 








LATTER DAY STAGE REALISM. 


HE Wagnerian influence is at last reaching the 
theatrical stage of this country. James A. 
Herne, a remarkable actor and dramatist, has bor- 
Towed a lesson from ‘“ Meistersinger,” and used it to 
advantage in his very striking play of ‘Shore 
Acres.” The curtain falls in the last act on an 
empty stage. The chief character, 


‘““Uncle Nat,” 
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retires to bed, and with the scene is perfectly quiet 
for several moments; the play ends. This is tre- 
mendously effective and was evidently suggested by 
the equally powerful and unconventional ending of 
the second act of ‘‘ Meistersinger.” At the end of 
his second act Mr. Herne drops his curtain on one 
personage who stands with his back to the audience 
and is sobbing. This is very impressive. Now if 
the modern composer of light opera only banishes 
the idiotic chorus and the ensemble finales a per- 
secuted public will arise and call him blessed. Wag- 
ner was one of the greatest stage managers who ever 
lived, and he can be profitably studied by the whole 
modern school of dramatists. 








“FESTA A MARINA.” 

ETTERS from Milan, dated October 6, say that 
the third prize winner of the Sonzogno competi- 

tion for one act operas cannot be called ‘‘ good.” 
The author of ‘‘ Festa a Marina,” the maestro C. B. 
Coronaro is not without talent; far from it indeed, as 
when he has attained to intellectual independence 
something valuable may be expected from him. _To- 
day, however, he suffers from a disease which is 
really epidemic among young Italian composers— 
Mascagnitis. His pera seems like a second decoc- 
tion of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” The only variation 
is that itis not the lover but the wife who is now 
killed by the betrayed husband, and that coram 
publico. For the rest there are the tenor’s serenade, the 
duet of revenge; and the prayer before the church. 
“Santuzza” becomes a ‘“Saruzza,” or rather the 
latter is ‘‘Lola” and ‘‘Santuzza” rolled into one. 
The music contains some great beauties; a laughing 
chorus and the church chorus were especially re- 
markable,-and the orchestra is in parts handled in a 
truly masterly manner. But to reach these oases long 
sketches of barren desert sand have to be traversed. 








THE USUAL DOSE OF PATTI. 


O-MORROW night in Music Hall we will be 
treated to the usual dose of Adelina Patti, and 
we can only say, like the faithful elder of the Bible, 
‘*How long, oh Lord, how long?” or words to that 
effect. There will be the usual curious mob at this 
first concert to cruelly analyze every break in La 
Diva's voice, to note each new wrinkle or any evidence 
of decrepitude. We shall be treated in the Friday pa- 
pers to such stock phrases as ‘ Patti the Unique,” 
‘Patti's Voice Still Flawless,” ‘‘ Patti Defies Con- 
queror Time,” ‘‘ La Diva Sings Gloriously,” and more 
rubbish ad nauseam. On account of the advertising 
department plenty of space will be demanded and 
given. 

The fact of the matter is Patti has long passed her 
prime, and all go to hear her now either from sheer 
brutal curiosity or else because the Patti fad has not 
yet expired. What would a musical season in New 
York be without the only Patti disporting the sad 
nudity of her decay, artistically and physically? It 
is enough to make one cry ‘‘ Shame,” only that Patti 
being shameless it would be a task of supererogation. 
Will Patti ever make her farewell bow, or is she a 
musical edition of Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She”? Echo 
answers in true Irish fashion, ‘‘I wishI knew for 
sure.” By the way, one wonders if Patti has with her 
any Mexican hairless pups this season. If the news- 
paper reporters can’t write about her singing (how 
can they write about what is not?) they can at least 
fill space with touching tales of Patti's pup taking its 
morning bath. 








MR. DE KOVEN’S LATEST. 
EGINALD DE KOVEN contrives to keep his 
name before the public even if he doesn’t his 
music, *‘The Algerian,” which was the most favor- 
ably received of his alleged operas since ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” albeit doing poor business at the Garden 
Theatre. It is to be deplored that every opera this 
enterprising young man writes has about it the taint 
of suspicion. Victor Herbert's fair and musical name 
was coupled with ‘‘ The Algerian,” and of course, as we 
surmised last week, he most emphatically disclaims 
elsewhere having had anything to do with the orches- 
tration of the opera in question. 

We sincerely wish for the sake of the young com- 
poser’s reputation that he would settle once and for 
ever the slanderous reports asto his musical abilities, 
Let him for example submit to a Hammersteinian 
ordeal, and if he comes as scathless from the fiery 
furnace of criticism as did that child of Israel, then 
will be eternally silenced the voice of doubt. The 
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daily press treated ‘‘ The Algerian” much better 
than it deserved, and of the prominent weeklies 
‘‘Town Topics” was the only one which gave the 
work its deserts. This is the way it summed up the 
music in its last issue : 


Mr. De Koven's music is better than Mr. McDonough’s book, but 
this is not conceding much. Its chief merit resides in its adaptation 
to the story andin its elaborateness. The conventional Oriental 
coloring that first set Paris wild when Félicien David wrote “Le 
Désert,”’ pervades the score, and the instrumentation denotes indus- 
try andtaste. How much credit for all this is due to Mr. De Koven 
isa matter of faith. Personally I have steadily doubted the composer's 
technical skill in every branch of his art, and while it is rather hard 
upon a writer to suggest that he should once for all offer a sort of pub- 
lic demonstration of his ability, after the fashion of the show made 
by the “ Herald” presses, it is a fact that many people will, until 
proof to the contrary is at hand, share my uncertainty on this head. 
Of originality there is not a trace in the numbers of ‘“‘ The Algerian.” 
There is not one strain that can be referred to as borrowed from or 
even prompted by anything else, but there is not a phrase in the 
partition that falls upon the ear with the convincing directness of in- 
spiration, I cannot imagine a happier definition of the music in 
the operetta than that offered by Mr. Philip Hale when he describes 
the composer as remarking of it: ‘ Yes, I've heard this already, but 
1 like it better this way.”” A more serious defect in the numbers of 
“The Algerians” is their lack of “catchiness.”” One leaves the 
theatre without a memory, and the second hearing of the work was 
to me, as unimpressive as was the first. 


Mr. Hale criticised ‘‘ The Algerian” in THE Must- 
CAL COURIER on its merits, and we see absolutely no 
reason why his criticism should not be accepted as 
just. 

Mr. Herbert’s reported connection with Mr. De 
Koven we doubted when the rumor first reached us. 
In fact in publishing it we expressed surprise at such 
an artistic mésalliance. We wonder when Mr. De 
Koven will write an opera that the world will acclaim 
as Reginald De Koven's ! 





BAYREUTH FESTIVAL DATES. 


ERE are the official dates of the performances at 
Bayreuth next summer : 
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MORE WAGNER LETTERS. 


N the family museum of the Metternichs, at 
K6nigswarth, a series of original letters of Rich- 
ard Wagner is preserved and a composition of the 
master in manuscript. Both letters and composition 
were sent to the Princess Pauline during Wagner's 
second sojourn in Paris, and are now in the press, 
edited by Siegmund Schneider, who allowed some of 
them to appear in the ‘‘Neue Freie Presse.” The 
first one is hitherto entirely unknown ; the second 
has already been published somewhere or other. 
They are both of great interest : 

‘* Most SERENE PRINCESS—My life is made a burden 
to me. At present it is the absurd question of a 
danse-divertissement which is raised to disturb me. 

‘‘I am not blind and can see that grand opera in 
Paris is sunk so low that the success of a work there 
depends solely on the co-operation of a favorite 
dancer, and I also can comprehend that the sub- 
scribers to the Grand Opéra who cannot presuppose 
the co-operation of Madame Ferrari for example, 
should loudly denounce beforehand a performance in 
which what, according to their ideas, is the very 
essence thereof shall be wanting. I can furthermore 
comprehend that a director who, like Mr. Royer, has 
never grown out of his old habits, who has never re- 
ceived any new impression from without, should be 
embarrassed at my work, of which he cannot form 
the slightest conception, and instead of taking a de- 
cided initiative, as for example Mr, Perin had he 
been director would have taken inevery direction and 
every respect, should in his perplexity simply set 
himself against me. 

“I wish I dared to hope that people would under- 
stand how hard it must be for me to save my work 
from all kinds of distortion. 

‘Hitherto I thought it would be sufficient if I pre- 
sentedin my operaa ballet scene of original and striking 
effects. The objection is made to me that, as the sub- 
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ject requires this scene to take place in the beginning 
of the first act, my plan would be of no use, as the sub- 
scribers are accustomed not to come into the theatre 
till the second act; consequently it would be advis- 
able to cut down this dance scene, as the real ballet 
amateurs would not see it. So there the matter must 
rest, and the Minister now—at the suggestion of Mr. 
Royer—proposes to give on the same evening a dif- 
ferent danse-divertissement along with ‘ Tannhduser.’ 
This is to me a matter of indifference, but I must give 
expression to my great fears of the feasibility of the 
plan, as my opera plays from 8 o'clock to a quarter 
to 12. 

‘I have therefore forwarded to Mr. Royer my con- 
ditions : 

“1, In the first three representations my work 
must be given alone, just as it is. If the result is 
that there is no such change in the demands and 
opinions of the lawgivers of the Opéra, that they feel 
themselves sufficiently attracted by the work and do 
not require an unfitting side piece, then to indemnify 
the subscribers for ‘Tannhiuser’ a short danse-di- 
vertissement, whatever they like, may be given. But 
I can allow my opera to be used asa preliminary to 
this divertissement only if (2) the performance never 
begins before 8 o'clock, if nothing is left out of my 
opera, and it retains its character as a great work of 
the first class in every respect, and that there is no 
diminution of the droits d'Auteur. 

‘‘ As far as I know, it will now depend on the Minis- 
ter’s decision what assurances are to be given to my 
very natural and entirely fitting demands. The 
thought, however, troubles me that here again a de- 
cision is to be given respecting an object of which 
they have no adequate conception, and which conse- 
quently can not yet be judged correctly. On this ac- 
count I very much desire that the Minister may judge 
of the character of the result of my work with such 
confidence as is possessed by one who has already 
seen a good performance of it. Regard for my posi- 
tion and perhaps a chivalrous feeling of generous 
hospitality must contribute to produce a preliminary 
favorable decision. 

‘(If I may venture to believe that a personal acquain- 
tance with me would have any favorable influence on 
His Excellency’'s decision I would, in case your Serene 
Highness were of the same opinion, respectfully ask 
you to present me to him with strong recommenda- 
tions in any fashion that seems best on the part of my 
distinguished patrons. 

‘Kindly pardon me, noble princess, for the endless 
trouble I give you. What I am now working at is 
possible only through you and your protection. 

‘‘With most loyal respect, your Serene Highness’ 
humble servant, RICHARD WAGNER. 

“3 RUE D'AUMALE.” 

‘‘Most SERENE PRINCESS: The result of yesterday 
evening at the Opéra has proved to me how correctly 
I judged when I formed the resolution beforehand to 
spare the management any further perplexity by 
withdrawing the score of my ‘ Tannhduser.’ 

“Since the reception of my work on the first even- 
ing, when it was produced before a packed public 
thoroughly hostile to me, it has become evident that 
as the general public became gradually more kindly 
disposed to my work it would meet with no further 
opposition than what proceeded from a certain num- 
ber of subscribers to the Opéra. Thiscan be inferred 
from the fact that the first act and a portion of the 
second were for the most part received with ap- 
plause and without any great interruptions, and that 
the disturbing demonstrations did not begin till the 
exact time when the subscribers alluded to above 
were in the habit of coming into their boxes. 

“The management had from the first pointed out 
the difficulty of satisfying the demands of these gen- 
tlemen, who are accustomed to see a ballet danced 
about the middle of an opera, and then generally 
leave their boxes again, except by the introduction 
of a danse-divertissement in the middle of my opera. 
I was sorry that I could not find in the second act of 
my opera any suitable opportunity, while my first act 
presented ample occasion for the production of a 
grand, characteristic ballet scene. Mr. Royer 
thought it necessary to reject the plan on which I 
had reckoned, as the subscribers who are most inter- 
ested in the dance never come to the first act of an 


opera, 

‘The anxiety which these circumstances have 
awakened about the success of the performances | 
believed might be diminished by the hopes which I 
entertained respecting the spirit of the representa- 














tions. That this spirit, in spite of the concessions 
made in obedience to the orders of H. M. the Em- 
peror, did not rise to the height of my expectations 
was the next thing to trouble me; my laborious ex- 
ertions by the employment of my own talents as 
orchestral conductor to insure an impressive charac- 
ter in the performance, were inevitably shattered. 

‘‘ If in this state of affairs I would use the sympathy 
Ihave gained from the greater public to keep my 
work in the repertory in spite of the merciless oppo- 
sition of the most embittered portion of the subscrib- 
ers to the Opéra, I perceive that the next attempt at 
checking this opposition can proceed only from an 
intervention by their Majesties, which I cannot pre- 
tend to claim for my personal interests. 

‘Far from making further claim on the protection 
which their Majesties have so generously extended 
to me, I leave to a French successor the task of direct- 
ing His Majesty's judgment to the apparently neces- 
sary reorganization of a distinguished institution 
known through all Europe as unique in its kind, 
which as the Académie de Musique raised itself to 
such importance for dramatic music that the period 
of Napoleon I, must in this direction also remain 
historically memorable, as it produced works of im- 
perishable value, such as those of Spontini and 
others, 

‘*On the other hand the only path of escape open 
to me was to inform the Management that from yes- 
terday I wished my opera to be regarded as with- 
drawn ; but as it was a special order of the Emperor 
which procured the performance of my work I 
thought that at bottom I could claim no right to a 
one-sided withdrawal. I therefore apply to your 
Serenity, to whose recommendations I owe the dis- 
tinction of the Imperial command, and hymbly beg 
that it may please you to graciously communicate 
my resolution and my wish to His Majesty, in order 
to obtain his Imperial assent. 

‘In case I am not too bold in asking this last favor 
from your Excellency, I must believe that there is 
no more appropriate way of informing His Majesty 
of the reason of my resolve, or of claiming indulgence 
for the weaknesses of a work which has certainly been 
honored far beyond its merits when it became the 
object of such exalted and powerful protection. 

‘Finally, I beg your Serenity to believe that in 
spite of all I have suffered I feel myseif proud and 
happy to be able to return my thanks for the un- 
wearied sympathy and appreciation which you have 
displayed for me and my work, and I remain, with 
the profoundest respect and most constant devotion 
to your Serenity, your humble servant, 

‘*RICHARD WAGNER. 

**25 March, 1861.” 








VICTOR HERBERT'S DENIAL. 
New York, November 8, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
WAS surprised to read in your issue of November 
1 that rumor attaches my name with ‘ The 
Algerian.” I most emphatically state that I have 
never seen a note of ‘‘ The Algerian.” I have never 
even heard the work. 

It must have been an enemy—unknown to me—that 
started such a report. My indignation is surely 
pardonable, for I deem the man who would do such 
work as base as the one who would accept it. 

For Messrs. Schirmer I arranged a selection and 
dances for orchestra and a fantasie for piano and 
violin from ‘‘The Knickerbockers,” and that is all. 
I met Mr. De Koven once when filling an engage- 
ment as ‘cello soloist at one of the sacred concerts of 
the Vaudeville Club. 

I hope you will do me the justice of publishing this 
letter in your next issue. Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) VicTOR HERBERT. 

{Elsewhere in the editorial department will be 
found a reference to this denial of Mr. Herbert’s.— 
Eps. MusIcat CouRIER. ] 








O-NIGHT the musical season may be said to 

fairly begin. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

at Music Hall, gives its first concert of the series of 

five, and Mr. Emil Paur, the new conductor, will 
make his initial bow to New York. 











Camden Musical Academy.—The Camden (N. J. 
Musical Academy, under the direction of Mr. Arthur L. 
Manchester, is having a very prosperous season. Instruc- 
tion is given on the piano, violin, organ, in harmony, 
counterpoint and sight singing. Mr. Manchester is very 
favorably indorsed by many of our leading musicians. 








—_———. 








European Headquarters of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W. Linkstrasse 17, October 17, 1898. t 


HE principal attraction at the Royal Opera 

House during the past week was three works which 

were performed there for the first time on last Wednesday 
night. 

The first one of these novelties was no novelty at all for 
me, for I had heard it two years ago at Leipsic and later 
on both at Cologne and at Aix-la-Chapelle and wrote to 
Tue Musica Courter about it at thetime. It was Ignaz 
Briill’s one act opera, ‘‘ Gringoire,” which had a successful 
premiére here only last week, when the composer was 
present and enjoyed at the close of his work a triple call be- 
fore the curtain. 

Victor Léon’s book to ‘‘Gringoire,” although built upon 
Banville’s strong and successful French drame-comédie, is 
rather tame. The dreadful monster ‘‘ Louis XI.” and his des- 
picable henchman ‘“‘ Olivier-le-Dain” are depicted anything 
but true to history and the roving heropoet of Banville’s 
original in Léon’s ‘‘Gringoire” is changed into a kind of 
harmless cross between ‘‘ Don Quixote” and ‘ The Rat- 
catcher of Hamelin.” Briill's music is of the Cheap John 
melody kind, the worst living producer of which is Ludolf 
Waldmann, and it is not quite on the level even of Briill’s 


great former success, ‘*The Golden Cross,” which opera. 


you all heard at the Metropolitan Opera House a few 
seasonsago. ‘The orchestration and some harmonic effects 
are, where they are good, borrowed or closely copied after 
Wagner. Altogether ‘‘ Gringoire” is neither original nor 
valuable and ‘‘ The Golden Cross” seems to have drained 
Mr. Briill’s insufficient powers so completely that nothing 
new of beauty or importance may henceforth be expected 
of him. 

The performance under Sucher was a rather good one, 
especially in the orchestra, and Tetzlaff’s mise-en-scéne 
was effective. Bulsz sang the title r6le magnificently, but 
his conception of the part was altogether too erratic, at 
moments even clownish. The roving, hungry minstrel 
‘*Gringoire” must even in the presence of the King and a 
well set table remain a poet and a gentleman. Miss Leis. 
inger, as usual, was a trifle cold as ‘* Loyse” and looked 
several decades older than I imagined the eighteen year old 
heroine of the plot. On the other hand her aunt ‘ Nicole,” 
represented by Miss Krainz, appeared much too young. 
This, however, was hardly the fault of the young contralto, 
the latest addition to the forces of the Royal Opera House. 
She is hardly more that twenty years of age, and witha 
little more routine will do very well, as she has a beautiful 
voice and sings musically. She took the part at rather 
short notice for Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, who is on the sick list 
at the present moment. 

Krolop was anything but adignified ‘‘ Louis XI.,” Philipp 
as ‘‘ Olivier-le-Dain,” sang his short part well, but did not 
act up to expectations or the situation, and Stammer, as the 
merchant ‘‘ Fourniez,” was the only one in the male contin- 
gent who did absolute justice to his not over important 
part. 

The real novelty and real suceess of the evening was 
Ferdinand Hummel’s one act opera ‘‘ Mara.” The com- 
poser with the ominous name of his great pianistic ancestor, 
Johannes Nepomuk, is a modest member of the Royal Orches- 
tra, in which excellent body of musicians he plays first harp. 
He made his first bow as a composer here two years ago, 
when he wrote the quite frequently performed incidental 
music to Wildenbruch’s fairy tale poem, ‘‘The Holy 
Laughter.” Few, however, expected to see him turn out a 
full fledged musico-dramatic composer. Yet such he must 
be termed after his first essay in this field, and I doubt not 
that ‘‘ Mara” will start hence upon a conquering tour of the 
world. A good deal of its success is due also to the book 
by Axel Delmar, a member of the Berlin Royal Comédie 
personnel. The short but touching and highly dramatic 
story it conveys is told in a concise, energetic and interest 
ing manner. 

The composer opens with a Vorsfie/ in E minor, which 
is an admirably worked up musical exposé of the situation 
into which we are led zz medias res by a rifle shot heard 
from behind the curtain at the very moment when, with @ 
terrific orchestral sweep, the composer reaches the close 
and dramatic as well as musical climax of his prelude. The 
effect is so telling that I wonder the device has not yet 
been used heretofore. The shot is fired from the gun of @ 
Circassian named ‘“‘ Eddin,” who with it kills his father-in- 
law. Peacefully enough, and in agreeable contrast to this 
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process, the scene opens up in a beautiful mountain coun- 
try, where ‘‘ Mara,” ‘* Eddin’s” wife, is seen before her 
cottage searching for her little four year old boy, ‘‘ Dmitri,” 
whom she wants to bring to bed, as evening is dawning. A 
charming scene of hide and seek, musically cleverly accom- 
panied by orchestra, ensues between the mother and child, 
and lastly the tired boy, surrendering, is sung to sleep by his 
mother with a lullaby which is perfectly enticing. Scarcely 
have its final notes died away when ‘‘ Eddin” rushes upon 
the stage, coming from the mountains. In hot pursuit is 
“ Djul,” ‘‘ Mara’s”” brother, who comes with his followers 
to avenge his father’s death. ‘‘ Mara,” who has heard the 
shot, but knows not yet its evil import,has barely time 
to hide her husband in a hollow tree when her brother ar- 
rives and explains matters, demanding to know the mur- 
derer’s whereabouts in order to put him todeath. The 
scene that now follows is heartrending. The true and 
loving wife is placed in the alternative of seeing her child 
killed before her eyes by the infuriated ‘‘ Djul” or giving 
up her husband. ‘he finally agrees to sacrifice her boy, 
when ‘‘ Eddin” steps forward and of his free will gives 
himself up in order to save his son’s life. ‘‘ Djul” and his 
followers pounce upon him, but, instead of yielding to 
‘«Eddin’s” entreaties to be shot, they want to throw him 
down from the precipice from which he shot ‘ Djul’s” 
father. At the very moment when ‘“ Eddin” is to be put 
to this shameful death his own desperate and despairing 
wife takes up his rifle and therewith shoots him. 

This in bare outlines, the tragic story which is enacted 
within the short time of half an hour. The music is as 
strong as the plot, and this is saying a good deal. The rep- 
resentation was simply immense. Mrs. Bertha Pierson in 
the title réle was dramatically colossal, and vocally the tre- 
mendous effect into which the soul-conflicts by which she 
is ransacked puts her co ncides with and sustains the very 
qualities of her vocal organ which make her dear to me, 
viz., passion, truthfulness and tenderness. 

Sylva too as ‘‘ Eddin,” wasin his element. His power- 
ful tenor voice predominated over the tone of the agitated 
orchestra, and histrionically he was as good as he is as 
“Canio” in ‘‘ Bajazzi,” in which part he seems to me to be 
incomparable. Mr. Frankel as ‘‘ Djul” did justice to the 
part, and little Miss Erna Ewald, the youngest of the 
éléves du ballet, impersonated ‘‘ Dmitri” charmingly and 
gracefully, albeit she looked a little above four years of age. 
Dr. Muck conducted with verve and intelligence, and the 
orchestra was superb. 

The composer was time and again called before the cur- 
tain, and with him appeared, as was right, several times 
the author of the libretto. 

The third novelty of the evening was no novelty at all. 
It was Mendelssohn's music to Goethe's ‘‘ First Walpurgis- 
night,” which has been ‘‘done” in concert by every self 
respecting mixed chorus vocal society all over the civilized 
world. In my recent Gotha letter I spoke of the effect of 
‘‘Evanthia ” as that of a cantata sung on the stage. Here 
then the same thing was carried into effect in reality. But 
the effect was hardly what Stage Manager Tetzlaff had in 
mind, and the whole brought out the truth of what Philip 
Hale in his Boston letter to THe Musicat Courter of the 
4th inst. says so tersely, and which I quote with pleasure : 


How much better it would have been for Mendelssohn if he had 
spent the time wasted by him in abusing opera composers of his day 
in buckling himself to the task of writing an opera! Would he have 
written a dramatic opera, music that had breadth and length and 
passion to it, if he had lived past the allotted time? I doubt it. 

Yes, I doubted it too, and since I saw ‘‘ The First Walpur- 
gisnight ” on the stage I am sure of it. Mr. Tetzlaff did 
everything for admirable and st*mmungsvolles stage 
setting, and the Druids did not look any more funny than 
they do in ‘* Norma,” while the accompaniment of sticks 
and bushes rhythmically beaten upon the stage rather 
improves the great ‘‘ Kommt mit Zacken und mit Gabeln” 
chorus ; but the music does not act dramatically upon the 
nerves of the listener, and the ‘‘ Walpurgisnight” fell 
atrifle flat upon the audience. There were a few faint 
calls for Mendelssohn at the close of the performance, but, 
unlike the two other composers Briill and Hummel, he did 
not appear. Those who had called for him must have mis- 
taken him for his relative the banker Mendelssohn here, or 
did not know that the composer, Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, died in 1847. (Iam not absolutely sure about the 
year. Please ask H. E. Kréhbiel to look up whether I am 
correct or not.) 

The performance of ‘‘ The First Walpurgisnight,” under 
Weingartner’s direction was the least satisfactory of any 
of the three ‘‘ novelties.” Not that things did not go well, 
but he took the overture and the first great chorus much 
too slowly,and the ensemble in the entire work was not of 
the very best, as the choristers had to be active and were 
Jumping about on the stage like so many dervishes, and con- 
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The triple novelty bill was repeated on last Friday night, 
when the house was again well filled, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

Thursday night ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” was given ; Satur- 
day night the double bill of ‘‘ Djamileh” and ‘ Bajazzi” 
had another hearing, and on Sunday night Emil Gitze ap- 
peared as ‘‘ Max” in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” 

The Royal Opera House intendancy has made the dis- 
covery of a new heroic tenor in the person of its present 
chorus master, Bruno Dehn, who is being educated at the 
expense of that institute. 

At present Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” is in active state of prep- 
aration, and will soon be brought out at the Royal Opera 
House. It will be followed by Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Medici,” 
the piano score of which has just been published by Bote & 
Bock, and a copy of which I shall send you as soon as I am 
through reading it. 

* *# & 

It was a Friday, and besides the 13th of the month, when 
Franz Rummel gave his first piano recital at the Sing- 
akademie. Superstition, however, was baffled for once, for 
the affair turned out to be a tremendous success in every 
way. The hall was crowded, and the most flattering, 
sincere applause, as well as the closest attention followed 
all of the great pianist’s variegated performances. 

As usual he had made up an interesting program from all 
departments of his vast repertory. He began with Bach's 
Italian concerto, which as well as the following sonata, op. 
81a, yclept ‘‘ Les Adieux,” by Beethoven, I heard on this 
occasion for the first time performed by Franz Rummel. 
He interpreted them in a truly classic style, and with that 
directness of purpose and unaffected sincerity of feeling 
which are so entirely characteristic of him. 

Schubert’s lovely and at the same time so grand ‘* Wan- 
derer” fantasy made up the middle section of the pro- 
gram, and received most tender and at times most power- 
ful treatment at his hands, which on this evening produced 
marvels of technical perfection and variety and pliability 
of touch. 

The usual group of smaller pieces which formed the last 
third of the program consisted of Mendelssohn’s character 
piece in E minor, op. 9 (with wonderful staccato and loose 
wrist); Brahms’ intermezzo in A flat, op. 76, No. 8; 
Tschaikowsky’s quaint humoresque in G, op. 10, No. 2; 
Chopin’s harp study and the C sharp minor one, op. 25, 
Nos. 1 and 6; the impromptu, op. 29, in A flat, and the 
nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, in E; Biilow’s lively intermezzo 
scherzoso, op. 21, No. 9, in D flat, which as usual was re- 
demanded ; Raff's ‘‘La Fileuse,” and the never-to-be- 
killed Liszt second rhapsody. 

You should think any public would have enough of piano 
playing after such a program—for a while at least. Not 
so the Rummel audience of last Friday, however. After 
having applauded him to the echo all through the evening 
they insisted upon more, and after half a dozen recalls he 
sat down again to the magnificent Steinway grand (‘* to 
whom he seems married,” one paper here says, whose 
scribe evidently does not know of the existence of Mrs. 
Leila Rummel, #ée Morse), and gave as encores the Chopin 
berceuse and Mendelssohn's rondo capriccioso. 

To-night Rummel will give his second and last piano re- 
cital, after which he will fill some engagements in several 
of the larger German towns. In December and January 
the artist will arrange here a series of chamber music 
soirées of great musical scope. Particulars I shall let you 
know in due time. 

**e* 

The week ended well with the first quartet evening on 
Saturday last of Messrs. Joachim, Kruse, Wirth and Haus- 
mann. The night was a bad one, for it rained pitchforks, 
and yet the Singakademie was crowded to suffocation, 
podium, gallery and all. What pleased me more than any- 
thing else was to notice so great a number of Americans 
among the audience. In my immediate neighborhood sat 
Mr. Albert Pagenstecher and his entire family, as well as 
Mr. William Stone, the lawyer, and his wife, all hailing 
from New York. 

The program, like that of the first symphony evening 
of the Royal Orchestra, was made up of works of the three 
classic masters in the field of chamber music and the 
symphony—Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. The latter this 
time held the place in the middle of the program. 

We first heard Haydn’s charming and fresh string 
quartet, op. 77,in F major. The D flat trio in the menuet 
was played pianissimo with special charm. The ensemble 
of course was perfect throughout. No such quartet play- 
ing as that by the Joachim Quartet can be heard in the 
United States. They have no time to rehearse there as 
they do here. 

The weather had some influence upon the strings, how- 
ever, which seemed to me a trifle less brilliant and sonorous 





Sequently could not pay as strict attention to rhythm as 
they would have done if quietly standing on a concert plat- | 
form with eyes fixed on their conductor. 

: Betz, as ‘‘ High Priest,” sang magnificently. The part is 
justin his vein. Philipp also was a good ‘“ Druid,” and | 


Médlinger a sonorous ‘‘ Watchman of the Druids,” while 
the little solo of the old woman was well sung by Miss 
Varena. 


than last season. In the opening movement of the Beet- 
hoven F minor quartet, op. 95, Joachim’s E string gave out 
and he had to retire for repairs. After that, however, 
things went without accident, and the quartet was finished 
in fine style and amid the greatest applause, renewed after 
each of the four movements. 

Mozart’s string quintet in G minor, with the heavenly 
adagio in E flat, proved the pitce de résistance, Mr. Bram- 





Eldering taking the second viola part. It was splendidly 
performed. 

These Joachim Quartet evenings are delightful and for 
your sake I wish you could attend one of them. 


** * 


The rain continued unabatedly from Saturday till 
Monday, viz., last night, and the first great concert of the 
series which I shall henceforth dub the Biilow-Philhar- 
monics, in order to distinguish them from the regular 
Philharmonic concerts, was thereby probably damaged to 
some extent in the matter of attendance. The Phil- 
harmonie was only three-quarters filled, but I doubt 
whether the vacancies were caused solely by the rain. 
People here want Hans von Biilow, and no substitute, no 
matter how great and good he may be, seems to draw as a 
remplagant. Moreover, the orchestra itself, as I had 
occasion to mention in one of my previous letters, is not 
quite up to last year’s standard and make-up and cannot 
now stand a comparison with the Royal Orchestra, which in 
number and more especially in material far outclasses the 
present Philharmonic Orchestra. 

General Director Hermann Levi, who had come from 
Munich to conduct this first concert, complained to me 
especially about the lack of brilliancy in the trumpets, and, 
what is worse, the lack of correct pitch among the wood- 
wind. Still, with this defective material it must be con- 
fessed he did wonders. I spoke of his fine reproduction of 
Wagner's ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch" at the occasion of the 
Tonkiinstlerversammlung in my Munich letter last June. 
Then he had his own men at command, but he did almost 
equally well here last night, and thus the opening number 
turned out to be a rousing success. 

The program next contained a little symphony by Mozart 
which I had never before heard and not even known to 
exist. It was one in A major, No. 29 (No. 201 in Kéchel’s 
catalogue), and must have been written when Mozart was 
about eighteen years of age. It is scored only for string 
orchestra, two oboes and two horns. Henry T. Finck 
would in all probability deem it a work of ‘ only an historic 
interest,” yet it is as fresh, lovely, full of unsought ideas as 
can well be imagined. The audience also seemed to be of 
my opinion and applauded most vigorously, especially after 
the menuetto, which is perfectly charming. 

Beethoven's third ‘‘ Leonore” overture completed the 
first half of the program and received by Levi most loving 
treatment, and a rousing reading of the ‘‘ Coda,” which 
was performed with great verve and sweep, and at the close 
of which the conductor was recalled no less than four 
times. 

The second half of the program was devoted to a novelty, 
although by no means a new work. It was Anton Bruck- 
ners D minor symphony, the third of the Austrian com- 
poser’s works of that genre, and the one ‘dedicated in 
deepest devotion to the master, Richard Wagner.” Bruck- 
ner is now in hts seventieth year and acknowledgment is 
coming to him rather late in life, yet it iscoming. His 
seventh symphony, the one in E major, is his best work, 
and you have heard it repeatedly in New York as well as 
in Boston, while this third symphony, te my knowledge at 
least, was never performed in the United States. Yet the 
work with all its faults and many bizarreries deserves a 
hearing, if it be only for the great number and originality 
of its themes and the sometimes perfectly dazzling orches- 
tral effects which this most modest of composers and most 
ardent of Wagner's admirers knows how to produce. If his 
skill in handling his themes were equal to his inventive 
faculty he would have become one of the greatest compos- 
ers of the age. As it is he sadly lacks development and 
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logic. His thread of thought seems to tear almost every 
moment, awkward pauses ensue, and the whole work, with 
the exception of the scherzo, which is flawless as to form 
atid treatment of contents, makes the impression of pro- 
lixity and incoherency. The first movement, and especially 
the coda, bear a resemblance to the same portions of Beet- 
hoven’s ninth symphony, which is more than can be allowed 
to a good Catholic, and in the last movement the composer 
suddenly breaks ont into a polka theme which reminds of 
and suggests a Delibes ballet much more than the finale of 
$0 serious a work into which it does not at all fit. 

The impression forced upon the public after a single 
hearing of so difficult a work seemed to be of the most 
mixed nature. It cannot be said, however, that a favor- 
able impression predominated. Most listeners, like my- 
self, seemed to be more stunned than pleased. I should 
like to hear the work once more with the same truly great 
conductor as a loving interpreter, but played by a better 
orchestra. 

The second Biilow-Philharmonic concert on the 30th inst. 
will also be conducted by Levi, when the program will em- 
brace Beethoven's eighth symphony, Wagner's “ Faust” 
overture, Gluck’s ‘“Iphigenie in Aulis” overture, the 
* Vorspiel ” to the second act of Chabrier’s ‘‘ Gwendoline,” 
and the Henselt piano concerto played by Emil Sauer. 

** # 


As Levi and Rummel both were staying at the Bellevue, 
the restaurant of that famous artists’ hotel on concert even- 
ings was crowded with interesting people. I met there on 
one evening, besides Rummel and Levi, Managers Wolff 
and Sternberg, Fiirstner, the publisher; Anton Hekking, 
Hartdegen, Ochs, Professor Schmidt and his wife, Mrs. 
Schmidt-Kéhne; Joseph Staudig! and his wife, Gisela; 
Sacerdoti, the part owner of the Philharmonie, and a num- 
ber of amateurs, littérateurs and critics. 

** # 


Hermann Wolff and Commerzienrath Carl Bechstein, 
the head of the great piano manufacturing firm, were in 
Karlsruhe last week to attend the premiére of d’Albert’s 
opera, ‘‘ The Ruby.” Both came back full of enthusiasm, 
and Wollf tells me that not only was it a rousing success, 
but that the work is replete with ‘‘ music of the most noble 
type.” The‘ Vorspiel” will be performed here at one of 
the next Biilow-Philharmonics under Schuch's direction. 
The latter had also gone from Dresden to Karlsruhe to hear 
the novelty and is said to be highly pleased with it. 

D’Albert, like Liszt and Rubinstein, seems to be grow- 
ing as a productive artist, as with time and experience he 
advances musically, and, like these two great predecessors, 
he evidently prefers the less remunerative career of a com- 
poser to that of a virtuoso. Paderewski is going to follow 
the same trend ; mark my words. 


Speaking of Paderewski reminds me that Hugo Gdrlitz 
just wrote to me that he is on his way to Buda-Pesth, and 
that on the return trip to London, via Vienna, Leipsic and 
Berlin, he is to call here. 

*e* 7 

Meanwhile I had the actual calls of Miss Johanna Hey- 
mann, the youngest sister of the unfortunate pianist Karl 
Heyman. The little lady is a pianist of note herself and 
will give a concert of her own at the Singakademie next 
Saturday, about which I shall tell you later. 

A pleasant Sunday call was that of Prof. Heinrich Barth, 
the great pianist and pedagogue. He is likewise one of 
the finest gentlemen you can meet. 

Siegfried Ochs came to me to show me the scores of two 
small but important works by Hugo Wolff, of Vienna, 
which he is soon going to produce with his Philharmonic 
chorus. They are still in manuscript and look very inter- 
esting ; as we say in German, wie/versprechend. The one 
is a ballad entitled ‘‘ Der Feuerreiter,” the other an ‘‘ Elfen- 
lied ;" both for mixed chorus and orchestra. 

Apropos of Ochs, he is, like many other great men, at 
times a trifle absentminded. The other day, when an im- 
portant family event was soon to take place, he was un- 
ceremoniously put out of his wife's room as ‘ being of no 
earthly use.” He sought the seclusion which his study 
grants and was soon deeply buried in the reading of an 
interesting score. Suddenly there is a knock at the door 
and in pops the cook with the announcement : * There is a 
little girl there, sir!” ‘‘ What does she want? Let her 
come in!” replied the d/s¢raz¢ composer, unconscious at 
the moment of the fact that he had just been made a father 
for the third time. 

** * 

Seven hundred and fifty concerts are announced for the 
season of 1893-4 to take place in Berlin! No Von Esch- 
enbach here toassistme, Don't you pityme?  O. F. 


Fritz Giese.—Mr. Fritz Giese, the ‘cello virtuoso, has 
been engaged by the faculty of the National Conservatory 
of Music. 

A New Auditorium.—The Memphis Auditorium was 
formally opened October 29 in the presence of 7,000 people. 
The musical features were supplied by the Excell Choir, of 
300 voices, and the Auditorium orchestra. 











CARLO PEDROTTI. 
R. CARLO PEDROTTI committed suicide by 
flinging himself into the Adige, near Verona, 
the consequence of his sufferings from heart troubles. 
He was born in 1817 and was a pupil of Foroni. He 
soon became known as a composer and conductor, 
and in 1868 became director of the Musical Lyceum 


of Turin. His last work was to organize the Rossini 
Lyceum of Music at Pesaro. His works were as fol- 
lows : 


“Lina,” opera semi-serious, Vérona, 1840 ; ‘‘ La Figlia dell’ Arciere,” 
serious, Amsterdam, 1844; ‘“‘Romea di Montfort,"’ serious, Vérona, 
1845; “Fiorina,” bouffe, Vérona, 1851; “Il Parrucchiere della Reg- 
genza,” bouffe, Vérona, 1852; ‘“‘Gelmina o col fuoco non si Scherza,”’ 
Milan, La Scala, 1858; “Genoveffa del Brabante,” id., id., 1854; 
“Tutti in maschera,” bouffe, Vérona, 1856; “Isabella d’Aragona,’’ 
serious, Turin, 1859; ‘‘ Mazeppa,”’ serious, Bologna, 1861; “Guerra in 
quattro,” bouffe, Milan, 1861; “Marion Delorme,” serious, Trieste, 
1865; “Il Favorito,” serious, Turin, 1870; ‘‘Olema la Schiava,’’ 
Modéna, 1872. 

The funeral was most imposing. At the entrance 
to the cemetery the orchestra played the funeral 
march from Faccio's ‘‘Amleto,” and addresses were 


delivered by the prefect and others. 








THE ABBE GOUNAULT. 

R. ARTHUR POUGIN in his admirable sketch 

of Gounod in ‘‘Le Ménestrel” has exhumed 

from the files of that paper a notice of November 4, 
1838, with a curious misspelling of the name of the 
composer: ‘‘Monday last an imposing reunion of artists 
executed in memory of the late composer Lesueur a 
funeral mass. The ‘Funeral March’ and ‘Sanctus’ 
of Mr. A. Elwart, the ‘Requiem’ of Mr. A. Thomas, 
the ‘Agnus’ of Mr. Gounault and the second ‘ Fun- 
eral March’ of Mr, Boulanger produced great effect.” 

Furthermore Mr. Pougin tells us how his friend 
Wekerlin first saw Gounod about the middle of the 
year 1846, a few months after the ‘‘ Gazette Musical” 
had published the announcement: ‘‘M. Gounod, 
composer and late grand frix of the Institute, has just 
taken holy orders.” Gounod, when Wekerlin—now 
librarian of the Conservatory—called on him was 
maitre de chapelle at the Church of Foreign Missions, 
attached to the seminary of that name. He wore the 
long robe and costume of the seminary, and his whole 
bearing, language and appearance displayed the 
resolution he had taken, the career he had chosen 
and the future which he prepared for himself. Inthe 
seminary he was addressed as the Abbé Gounod. 

At this time he was regarded as lost to profane art 
till an article in the London ‘‘ Atheneum”—a flaming 
article Pougin calls it—gave with great enthusiasm an 
account of someof his compositions that had been per- 
formed at St. Martin’s Hall, London. This article, 
which was full of admiration beyond expression, 
came like a thunderbolt on Paris, where Gounod was 
falling into oblivion. He at once renounced the ec- 
clesiastical career, wrote a pretty symphony in E flat, 
and by the aid of Mrs. Viardot obtained an order for 
an opera in three acts. This work was his ‘‘ Sappho,” 
the libretto by Emile Augier. 











Charles Gounod. 
PARIS, October 20, 1893. 

OUNOD’S death, although not a surprise, 
has been a shock to all of us who knew and loved the 
genial, warm hearted composer ; for up to the Sunday be- 
fore his death he was as merry and kindly as ever, and 
might be seen any and every day in the beautiful gardens 
of his villa at St. Cloud, busy among the flowers he was so 
passionately fond of. In fact, Sunday last he was one of 
the most devout among the worshippers at the church_of 
St. Cloud, and after mass walked home to his villa up the 
steep heights of Montretout. It was his last walk, for the 
same evening the attack of apoplexy that carried him off at 
daybreak on Wednesday struck him, and that too at a mo- 
ment when he was singing the parts of a work, now his 

last, he was then busy on—a requiem mass. 

Gounod may be said, therefore, to have died in harness. 
I had often gone out in the summer months to have a few 
minutes’ chat with him among his flowers, and from much 
that he dropped then I knew he was simply waiting for 
the end; but still the shock was none the less, and as I 
journeyed yesterday to St. Cloud I realized how great a 
blank would be left in the musical life of Paris without 
him. 

I went by the Seine, and the evening was warm and 
lovely, with a sky all crimson and gold, turning the hills in 
shadow to purple and throwing a deeper radiance into the 
autumnal browns, yellows and reds of the woods about. 
Scarcely a ripple disturbed the serenity of the water as we 
glided along, and from the beflagged houses on the banks, 
as we went further out, the strains of Borga Tsara Krane 
were wafted to us from the gardens of taverns and wayside 
inns ; for Paris and the environs were in all the throes of ex- 





citement over the Russian officers of the fleet stationed at 
Toulon. 

From the river to Gounod’s villa is but a step, but a steep 
one, and as I went slowly up—and painfully even, for the cob- 
blestones are big and uneven—the Rue Royale I wondered 
how poor Gounod managed to toil up on Sunday last. 

When I arrived at the villa I learned that the family 
were all gathered to take a last look at the dead, since he 
was about to be placed in the coffin; and even as I was 
speaking in the garden to Mr. Dubufe, Gounod’s nephew, a 
voice cried, ‘‘ Pardon,” and we moved aside to let the men 
carrying the two coffins, a leaden and a wooden one, pass, 

When Mr. Dubufe told me I was a little too late, [ felt 
pained to think I should never again on this earth gaze on 
the countenance of Gounod, and I was about to beg a favor 
I knew would be granted, to allow me to enter the room for 
a moment; then I turned on my heel sharply and decided 
that I would keep the memory of the great composer a 
pleasant one, and be able to think of him as I last saw him 
in life, with his white beard flowing over his breast, his 
eyes smiling under the shadow of his straw hat, the back- 
ground the garden and his roses, and above the wealth of 
leaves shading us from the heat of the sun. 

I had no wish to enter the house. The garden was where 
I had souvenirs of the maestro, so I walked about listening 
in fancy to the sweet toned voice I had been so proud to 
hear addressed to me, and picturing Gounod in this posture 
and that, as I remembered him. 

The sun was sinking slowly behind Mont Valérien, and 
as the last streaks of red faded from the sky the atmosphere 
seemed to grow stiller as it grew darker. The windows of 
the great red villa were all open, lights gleamed nowand then 
at the windows and servants passed in and out from the 
lodge gates, but, with the exception of the slow rumble of 
the trains in the hollow beneath, which passed under the 
bedroom windows of the dead composer, no sounds dis- 
turbed the calm. Under the shadow of the trees it was 
very dark, then slowly the quarter moon rose in a cloudless 
sky, and fantastic shapes lay on the white gravelled walks 
and undulating lawns as the beams pierced through the 
trees and brought light. 

I could have waited there for hours, and when the 
Angelus began to ring I knew why Gounod when in Paris 
often spoke of the peace, serenity and repose he loved so 
at St. Cloud. As I stood there in the moonlight, with the 
soft, lovely tones of the church bell echoing in the still air, 
I seemed to see and hear Gounod again as he stood once 
beside me, his eyes raised to the heavens and his finger 
pointed upward as he said softly : 

‘* Ah, what is this life here except for Art? In that alone 
we catch glimpses of the glory of the eternal joys awaiting 
us.” 

Gounod's life had not been a bed of roses. He had spent 
four years of student life at Rome, but the early years of 
his manhood were saddened by disappointment after dis- 
appointment. Still he lived to gain success, and the latter 
years of his life were sweetened by the thought that 
throughout he had followed the highest ideals, done his 
work nobly, and enriched the world. 

As the composer of ‘‘ Faust,” and of the most beautiful 
of love lyrics ever staged, Romeo et Juliette,” his fame will 
live for ever in the operatic world and among modern 
oratorios. ‘‘ The Redemption” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita” rise 
superior to all that has been done, giving him fellowship 
with Handel and Mendelssohn. 

When I stood in the room he died in I felt no sadness. 
Under the mass of flowers and the drapery of the velvet 
pall rested the body of Charles Gounod ; the soul and spirit 
has hastened to happier climes. 

It was the first time I had ever been in his bedroom, and 
I looked around the large, simply furnished room to re 
member it in after years. 

A few pictures hung on the dark green walls; conspicu- 
ous among these a Madonna. The bed had been taken 
away ; but the chintz drapery that had been over it re 
mained. Where the bed had been stood the coffin, sut- 
rounded and covered by flowers. To the right was a large 
window looking over the garden, and by it a table of dark 
wood, small, and in shape not unlike a card table; a paper 
knife, two cigarette ash holders and an inkstand stood 
on it. 

I was leaning on it when I asked Gounod’s nephew where 
he had worked when composing. 

He pointed down to the table. 


‘*Here ;” he replied simply, ‘ this is the table he always 


used. This was his room, and here he worked.” : 

Not far from the table stood a green velvet prie dieu, and 
in the way the light from the candles was thrown on it I 
could see the impress long placing of the pious composer's 
arms had made on it. 

Three nuns knelt to one side of the coffin praying, and 
candles were burning brightly all round. For me who 
last seen Gounod gay and smiling it was hard to realiz€ 
that beneath the mass of flowers he was taking his last rest. 

The next and last scene will be the funeral, which will be 
decided as to time and place, Mr. Dubufe tells me, in @ 
week’s time. ALEX. McARTHUR. 





Materna.—Mrs. Materna denies the report of her mat- 
riage with her nephew. 
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OTHING of great moment during the last 
N week except the two de Pachmann recitals at Chick- 
ering Hall on October 31 and last Saturday. The audience 
was unusually large at the first recital, and so enthusiastic 
that the pianist responded with three numbers not set down 
on the very liberal program. He played with charming 
delicacy Chopin’s G flat etude, Henselt’s Bird Study, and at 
the close of the performance the A flat ballade of Chopin. 
The Henselt number was a marvelous exhibition of legato 
playing in rapid tempo. The sixths were velvety and the 
piece was delivered with all the poetry de Pachmann is 
capable of. 

The opening number was the ‘‘ Allegro de Concert,” op. 
46, of Chcpin. This is a seldom played work, and is evi- 
dently the torso of a concerto or some large composition 
with orchestra. Its introduction is like the tutti of a con- 
certo, and it is therefore seldom heard in our concert 
rooms. Its possibilities were first revealed by de Pachmann, 
as the famous biographer of Chopin, Frederick Niecks, 
testifies in his very important volumes on the Polish tone 
master. Pachmann played it exquisitely on this occasion. 
He also gave the barcarolle, the fantasy impromptu, the D 
flat nocturne, this last named with several additions of his 
own and thereby spoiling the poetic close of the original. 
The F minor fantasy, B flat minor scherzo, D flat prelude, 
B flat minor prelude, and D minor prelude—the latter a 
noble fragment, colossal in idea—were played with more 
breadth than the concert giver usually invests Chopin's 
music. The F major ballade, a mazourka, and two valses 
closed this delightful concert. The de Pachmann boom is 
growing I think, and it deserves to. 

x ? * 

The best things on the program of last Saturday 
were the F minor etude of Liszt and the interpretation of 
the Liszt legende ‘St. Francis de Paul.” The house was 
quite full, considering the day. De Pachmann played 
numbers by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Henselt and Schu- 
mann. The latter master was represented by his ‘‘ Carna- 
val,” a work which taxes a player's fantasy more than his 
technic. Some of the numbers were delightfully spoken, 
but the ‘‘ Valse Noble” was not noble and the ‘‘ Chiarina” 
was actually pounded. It seemed as if De Pachmann was 
venting his hatred of the sex upon this poor Clara in F 
minor. But he gave the ‘‘ Paganini” in a most remarkable 
fashion, not a skip missed and the tricky rhythms of the 
bass exceedingly clear. The ‘‘ Chopin” too was well 
played. I wish the ‘‘Sphynxes” could have been omitted. 


* 
* . 


All musical New York crowded Koster & Bial's 
Monday night of last week to listen to a much discussed, 
much criticised, much abused, much praised and much ad- 
vertised forty-eight hour opera of Maestro Oscar Hammer- 
stein, the Mozart of Harlem, and the best-natured man in 
the universe. Mr. Hammerstein's two speeches before the 
curtain, while not marvels of elocution, were miracles of 
diplomacy and tact. 

Mr. Hammerstein's first entrance was as a suppliant; 
Mr. Hammerstein's final appearance was as a conqueror. 
He suggested to his audience at first that the reason he 
spoke before the play was for fear that nobody would be 
there when his play was ended. Oscar, you are a clever 
man, and always were, and you never fear to take the bull 
by the horns, though that animal is not ‘‘ kosher.” Your 
work may be defective in construction, its continuity is not 
palpable, the sacred unities of the drama are not preserved ; 
but then you are very funny, and for fun a multitude of 
sins can be forgiven. Asa matter of fact your forty-eight 
hour opera, ‘“* The Koh-i-noor,” is not so awful, considering 
when, where and how it was written. 

Mr. Hammerstein is no harmonist, and his music is of the 
most primitive, even infantile character. If for example 
he wishes to make a harmonic progression from C major to 
D major he is not above going from one key to the other 
without any modulation whatsoever. He has a pleasant 
habit of repeating a phrase until it becomes maddening, 
but still he does the same thing with his libretto, and at the 
beginning of the opera it would seem as though he were 
going to build it on two or three words like ‘‘ Good 
Morning,” ‘‘ It’s a fine morning.” 


* 
* * 


This new Gilbert and Sullivan rolled into one, 
from Harlem, insisted that his work should be taken seri- 
ously, and not as the product of two days’ labor. It goes 
Without saying that it cannot be taken seriously. It is 
comical or nothing else. The story is rather funny, and 
turns upon the loss of a big diamond owned by an impossi- 
ble Hebrew named ‘‘ Kohn.” This gentleman abuses his 
clerk, ‘‘ Minzinheimer,” for having a Hebraic accent, while 
the very language which he himself uses has the rich, 
fruity flavor of Chatham square. ‘‘ Mr. Kohn,” capitally 
impersonated by Mr. Burnham, is quite the best character 





high fever and confinement in the Gilsey House forced 
from Mr. Hammerstein’s brain. There is a ‘‘ Lady Some- 
body or Other,” impersonated by Ruth Davenport, who 
wishes to buy the diamond from ‘‘Mr, Kohn.” A tenor 
disguised as a man also wished to buy the precious stone. 
When these rival purchasers meet, they discover that they 
are long lost, not relations, but betrothed people. There 
are the usual ‘‘ Ha's” and ‘“‘ Why did I not know you's” 
of comic opera, and the first snoring chorus, and the intro- 
duction of two old, broken down white horses proves 
that Mr. Hammerstein is a composer up to date. That he 
is progressive is demonstrated by his bold application of 
Reginald de Koven’s whistling chorus in ‘* The Knicker- 
bocker.” But there is one vast difference between Mr. De 
Koven and Mr. Hammerstein—the former orchestrates his 
own music, he declares, and the latter does not, for he con- 
fessed as much in his speech the other night; but if he 
cannot instrumentate he can invent novelties. 


* 
* + 


Who but Hammerstein on this globe would have thought 
to introduce a piano organ in a comic opera? He has done 
so in ‘‘ The Koh-i-noor,” in the second scene, and the queer- 
est ballet on earth is danced to its discordant clangor. 
This ballet brought the house down through sheer awk- 
wardness. Supposed to be little boys out of school, all the 
girls in this absurd bevy wore ragged knickerbockers, and 
their evolutions were something never to be forgotten. 
Probably this was a preconcerted effect of Mr. Hammer- 
stein. The opening scene in Cheapside, London ; the quar- 
rel of the two ‘‘ cabbies,” the funny business of the two 
burglars, Mr. Kohn’s liberal injections of Hebrew phrase- 
ology and the final scene in the jail were evidences of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s ability for making stage pictures, which, 
while they do not rival Henry Irving's in active pictur- 
esqueness, claim one’s respectful sympathies. 


* 
* * 


The tunes of the opera are very pretty, but some- 
body else has said the same thing a thousand times before. 
Mr. Hammerstein is not a great path breaker like Wagner 
and Beethoven, but he has forgotten a great deal about 
counterpoint, for the reason that he probably never studied 
it, and he is addicted to the three-quarter valse measure of 
Vienna ; but then so are many of his contemporaries. 

‘« The Koh-i-noor ” will not be whistled all over the globe. 
but it contrived to create a hearty laugh during the past 
week. The introduction of a caricature of Gus Kerker was 
not very convincing. It probably had its origin in the idea 
that Mr. Hammerstein was going to get even with some- 
body. Let young composers be cheered rather than 
ignore this triumph of mind over matter in Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s case. He did not win the wager, but as dramatist 
Charles H. Hoyt remarked at the close of the opera: ‘‘ I 
believe he should have been awarded that $100. I voted 
for it at the time of the adjudication, but I was outvoted, 
But you can’t beat Hammerstein.” 


* 
* oo 


The story that Mr. Hammerstein had composed 
this opera some years ago and smuggled it into the Gilsey 
House is denounced by the composer and his friends as an 
invention of the enemy. Not only did Oscar write the 
music within the time allotted, but heoffers to do it all over 
again. When I encountered him the other day he de- 
claimed violently against my speaking of him as no musi- 
cian and as only being able to pick out tunes on the key- 
board with one finger. On the contrary, he told me that 
he is a pianist, and while not being the possessor of a 
Joseffy-ian technic, nevertheless plays very well and 
every day for his own amusement. It is also his amuse- 
ment to compose, and if it comes to the point he swears 
that he can compose better than Gus Kerker, because he is 
original and Gus is not. ‘‘If,” said Oscar, ‘'I find that I 
am trenching on another composer’s theme I switch off in- 
stantly. Mr. Kerker does not. And, furthermore, I will 
bet $100 that no one can put a finger on any of the music 
of ‘ The Koh-i-noor’ and say that it was stolen.” I warned 
Mr. Hammerstein that this was a dangerous wager, for dur- 
ing the present crank season he might expect a perfect in- 
flux of visitors, armed with scores and butcher knives, all 
eager to prove to him that he had cribbed from their manu- 
script symphonies. But he stuck to his bet, and I now 
suggest to Mr. Kerker that his time for vengeance has ar- 
rived. He has never been paid the $100 Mr. Hammerstein 
lost to him on the original wager. Let him go to Thirty- 
fourth street and win the new bet. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Hammerstein also told me that he wrote music 
so fast that if I gave him a comedy he could weave incidental 
music around it in forty-eight hours. He alsodeclared that he 
would be willing to be secluded and compose another opera, 
and as he finished each number it wonld be given to the re- 
spective singers, who on the stage would at once rehearse 
their parts, and the stage manager would supervise the 
business, &c. I looked at the jolly manager-composer to 
see if he were joking, but he was perfectly serious. In 
fact, he asked me never to treat his compositions as a joke. 
They are not; and, said he in a burst of feeling, ‘ I will 
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* Of Harlem,” 


but as Hammerstein the composer—” 
added I. 
* - * 
Ziehrer'’s Austrian Imperial Infantry Band at the 
Madison Square Garden last week proved to be a great suc- 
cess. Dance music is its specialty, and we really heard a 
Strauss valse artistically interpreted. 


a 
* * 


Anatole France, the French critic, romancer and 
follower of Ernst Renan, made asa cardinal principle of 
criticism that it should be subjective, impressionistic, in a 
phrase, it should be the adventures of my mind among the 
masterpieces, to quote a familiar saying of Mr. France. In 
hardty any other mental attitude is it fair to judge James 
A. Herne’s beautiful story of ‘‘ Shore Acres,” which was 
produced at the Fifth Avenue last week. Temperament 
plays quite as important a part in criticism as it does in 
creation, and ‘‘ Shore Acres” can only be approached from 
this view point. ‘‘ But I don't like babies,” cries one. 
‘The action is too slow,” remarks another, to which I can 
only reply, ‘‘ Temperament, gentlemen, temperament 


again.” e 
* x 


‘Shore Acres” is not a play in the ordinary sense ; it 
is rather a series of impressions as true to nature asstage craft 
permits, and presented by an actor whose methods and per- 
sonality are absolutely unique. Without Herne his play 
would not be possible in the sense that it now is. Dealing 
with elemental teelings, with human nature almost in the 
raw, there are scenes in it which wring the heart, where 
the pathos is almost poignant, and one shudders at the 
idea of ‘‘ Nathaniel Berry ” being in the hands of any other 
actor, 

It is purely a character part, but what acharacter! De- 
spite the absorbing qualities of Mr. Herne’s acting, one 
occasionally wonders what manner of man is this who fills 
the picture with such a play of humanity, who reveals a 
heartso tender, solarge, sotouching. The illusion is so per- 
fect that the artistic formula of Mr. Coquelin hardly holds wa- 
ter in this instance. If it is pure simulation on Mr. Herne’s 
part, then he is the greatest actor in his genre I have ever 
seen ; if, however, and I think this is the case, we get a 
peep of Mr. Herne’s personality, pure and unadulterated, 
then it is one of rare nobility of nature, great brain, great 
heart. In either case it is, as I first said, an unique in- 
dividuality without artistic collaterals on the American 
stage, with the exception of Mr. Joseph Jefferson. 


” 
* + 


There possibly is a dearth of action in ‘Shore 
Acres,” and its sweet, homely atmosphere may not appeal to 
all, but asa specimen of American playwriting, as a depiction 
of a phase of American life, it is far ahead of kindred pro- 
ductions. We have the people from Maine brought before 
us, though I set no particular store by the realism of the 
piece. The real cooking stove, pumps, ship scene, &c., 
are not integrals, but mere accidents of the environment. 
Mr. Herne is too great an artist to make of them essentials. 
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They t but frame his itlade of character paintings and give 
them a local habitation and a name. The charge of Crum- 
mle-ism—to coin a word—which has been brought against 
Mr. Herne falls to the ground after seeing the artis- 
tic subordination of all these externals to the real play 
of character. And how wonderful it all is! How, with 
a matchiess art that conceals art, he unfolds for us the 
noble nature of his ‘‘ Uncle Nat!" The problem of a man 
uniting in his person so much that is unselfish, so much 
that is lovable, so much pure humanity, so much of the 
feminine in its affection for children, for the weak, for the 
oppressed, is difficult of solution, until you see it played 
by Mr. Herne, then it all becomes clear, tangible, possible. 
He possesses all these qualities, he is ‘‘ Uncle Nat.” 


* 
* * 


Therefore I contend as a revelation, psychologic in 
its nature, the ‘‘ Uncle Nat” of Mr. Herne is something to 
be seen and never forgotten. 


The slow moving measures of this Maine pastoral 
are full of the perfume of sunshine, the open air, the ocean 
breeze, and ever so much more artistic. For me it is the 
one false note. When ‘‘ Uncle Nat” overcomes his brother 
and laboriously mounts the staircase to the light, we know 
that he has conquered, that the dying light will be replen- 
ished and the *‘ Lidy Ann” saved from destruction, The 
scene that follows taxes one’s credulity too much, besides 
being entirely superfluous, However, I suppose Mr. Herne 
has still to pay tribute to the unimaginative contingent, 
hence the lighthouse, and hence, alas! the slow music, 
which almost spoils some of the best sceties. 

Dear Mr. Herne, why this agonizing music? Why em- 
ploy such a cheap adjunct when your facial by-play is so 
superb? The play begins with music, and the Shore Acre 
Farm is at once made theatric and impossible. Soft music 
is never heard at ‘ hayin' time” onafarm. Away, I say, 
with such unworthy, such outworn tricks! ‘‘Shore Acres” 
is built on too pure lines to require such factitious aids. 

<a f * 

The very melodramatic intermezzo is a return on 
the part of Mr. Herne to his earlier, his ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” 
manner, But it is partially justified on the score of furnish- 
ing a vivid contrast to the first and fourth acts. It is melo- 
dramatic, that I readily admit. Why shouldn't it be? The 
fierce fraternal struggle is quite possible, only Mr. Herne 
had left more to the imagination in the matter of the 
Lidy Ann, the vessel of ‘‘ Skipper Ben Hutchins.” We do 
not care to see an indifferent stage picture of an averted 
shipwreck, and if that scene could be cut out entirely the 
play would gain by the curtailment, as it is too long, and 
the result would be just as effective. Healthy beyond com- 
pare, it presents for us without exaggeration, without satire, 
the life of a sequestered, narrow people ; but the old ele- 
ments of love, hate, avarice, unselfishness are shaken into 
new shapes, the substance being endurable as ever. The 
story is so simple as to be hardly worth recapitulation. 
* Uncle Nat” is a sort of guardian angel throughout the 
play, but he is never mawkish, never sentimental, always 
simple and always natural. This bracing quality of abso- 
lute naturalism saves the part from becoming tedious. It 
certainly would in any less capable hands. Mr. Herne’s ar- 
tistic tact, both in commission and omission, saves several 


trying moments. “+ 


- 

The babies are too much in evidence, that I will ad- 
mit; but then these miniature artists act so naturally that you 
forgive their prominence. ‘The little ‘‘ Mandy Gates,” who 
plays a “thinking part,” as it is called, was most artisti- 
cally presented by tiny Florene oRichards. If you may re- 
member, Mr. Herne used a baby as a pivotal point in 
**Margaret Fleming,” which play was facetiously christ- 
ened a * Didy Drama” by a well-known local critic. In 
“Shore Acres” we get children galore, but the material 
is ably handled, and unless you positively hate young peo- 
ple you can't help feeling that they add to the picture, 
amplify it and give it a taste of picturesque truth. 

7 . * 

Another point of the play has been criticised and 
I think unjustly. When Helen defies her father, ‘‘ Martin 
Berry,” only ‘‘ Uncle Nat's” interference prevents a horri- 
ble scene. Father and daughter rush at each other with 
uplifted hands and the scene seems to many forced and 
unnatural. Not so. ‘‘ Helen Berry” had much of her 
father’s temper and intensity, though tempered by fem- 
inine fantasy and feeling. She loved her lover devotedly, 
and would fight if interfered with. When two such strong 
wills clash, action of some sort is inevitable. Painful as it 
all is it is truthful. It happens every day. The character 
of ** Helen" is admirably drawn for two acts, and admira- 
bly portrayed by Katharine Grey, a young actress of much 
temperament, dramatic instinct and good looks. She pre- 
sents a clear cut figure of ‘‘ Martin's” daughter, and as a 
test of intense feeling, her parting with her uncle was 
most satisfactory. If she did nothing else throughout the 
play, this one scene would set at rest any doubts as to her 
future. She is slightly mannered at the outset, but in the 
main her work is most telling. In the last act our interest 
in the character dwindles, She looks too prosperous. She 
betrays no curiosity about her little brothers and sisters, 





and her husband wears a smug look and a Philistine 
beard. 

‘* Martin Berry ” is also a strongly outlined character and 
strongly played by Charles J. Craig. He is not altogether 
a bad man, for he is ‘‘ Uncle Nat's ” brother, but he is weak, 
grasping and listens too readily to ‘‘ Josiah Gates” who, in 
the hands of Mr. Franklin Garland, is natural and looks 
like the Reverend Talmage. ‘‘ Joel Gates,” the old weather 
beaten grass widower, is delightfully presented by George 
W. Wilson. He is a marked type. ‘‘ Mrs. Berry,” with her 
funny repetition of sentences, seems very lifelike, and 
Grace Gayler Clark does not destroy the illusion of her 
existence. Her boy, the dime novel reader, is also a real 
selfish, spoiled boy. Master Lynott does well with the 
part. David Murray is excellent as the young free thinker, 
‘*Sam Warren,” though he looks orthodox enough in the 
last scene. The rest of the neighbors are all in capable 
hands. The ending is very unconventional. The curtain 
falls on an empty stage. The expressive pantomime of Mr. 
Herne for ten minutes before the close is magnificent. 
Many emotions are pictured on his kindly face and very 
affecting is the long look he takes through the open door, 
after his brother has gone to his sleeping rooms. It is the 
history of a life of self sacrifice which is summed up in that 
mournful gaze. Mr. Herne must be credited with giving 
us one of the sweetest, sanest and most compelling charac- 
ters in American dramatic literature. 


Minnie Wetzler. 
ISS MINNIE WETZLER, whose portrait 
appears on the cover page to-day, is a native of 
Chicago, having been born there in 1875. At an early age 
she began her studies on the piano, her teachers in America 
having been Carl Kélling, in Chicago; Miss C. Gaul, then 
in Cincinnati, and Edmund Neupert, in New York. Miss 
Wetzler will no doubt be remembered by thousands who 
were delighted with the concerts given by herself and her 
brother Herman in this country when she was but eight 
years old. 

At ten years of age she went with her parents to Frank- 
fort-on-Main and was placed in the care of Clara Schumann, 
where she continued her studies for seven years. She was 
regarded not as a pupil, but as a member of the family, all 
her lessons, playing and practicing having been pursued 
under the watchful eye and careful guidance of Mrs. Schu- 
mann and her daughter Eugenie. This speaks for itself, as 
Mrs. Schumann is noted for her rigid discipline. 

Her abilities soon attracted the attention of the musi- 
cians who frequently visited the house, among whom were 
Brahms, Joachim, Marie Soldat, Prof. Hugo Herrman and 
others too numerous to mention. It was here also that she 
first met the Gross Herzogin von Hesse, and at her solicita- 
tion played at the court before her, the Landgraf von 
Hesse, Prinz Karl von Preussen, Prinzessin Elizabeth von 
Preussen and the court retinue, the performances being at- 
tended with great success. Subsequently they watched 
her progress and attended all concerts at which she played. 
Prior to leaving Europe, she was for four weeks the guest 
of the Count and Countess Oriola at Castle Biidesheim. 
Her successes in America since have been chronicled in the 
press. 

During the coming winter Miss Wetzler will play, 
among others, with Thomas, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Brodsky Quartet. 

Miss Wetzler is in possession of some exceedingly flatter- 
ing testimonials and letters from Clara Schumann indors- 
ing her as an artist, and also holds the diploma of the 
Hoch Conservatory of Music of Frankfort, of which Bern- 
hard Scholtz is director. Her playing, her interpretations 
and her general musical intelligence are all readily ac- 
counted for in the perusal of the documents she holds. 

We have read a large number of valuable criticisms 
on her public performances in such papers as these: 
Frankfort, Germany, ‘‘ Presse” and ‘‘General Anzeiger” 
and ‘‘ Journal.” Also papers in other sections of Germany 
and the leading New York, Boston and Cincinnati papers, 
They all agree on the essential points of Miss Wetzler’s 
playing, which are a highly developed technic, artistic con- 
ception and repose characteristic of the virtuosa, tempera- 
ment, poetry and great musical intelligence. Miss Wetzler 
commands an extensive repertory, embracing the piano 
literature from Scarlatti and Bach and Weber and Beet- 
hoven to Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Grieg, and in short all the moderns. 

She is prepared to fill additional concert engagements 
through the Music Bureau of Léon Margulies, Music Hall, 
Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue, New York. 








Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will give a recital in Gales- 
burg, Ill., to-morrow evening before the Knox Conservatory 
of Music, Wm. F. Bentley, director. 

A Steinway Hall Concert.—Mr. Thadeo Sulcz, violin, 
and Mrs. Erzsy Orossy, piano, will give a concert at Stein- 
way Hall to-morrow evening. 

Canadian Choral Festival.—A choral festival will be 
given to-day at Brantford, Canada, under the auspices of 
the Church Choir Guild of Canada. J. Morton Boyce will 
direct, 
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I think that the powerful and unchangeable love which an organ- 
ist comes to have for his instrument is based upon its endless possi- 
bilities, the constant unfolding of mysteries, the giving forth, Piece 
by piece as it were, of the unfathomable secret of soul appeal. Its 
magnitude and scope of resource are so great, so unapproachable. 
Its discoveries are limitless as those of the soul of alovedand worthy 
woman. Life is not enough in which to learn them.—G. WARING 
STEBBINS, Organist and Choirmaster of Emanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. 





MONG the Guilmant enthusiasts here are 
A Gerrit Smith, Mr. Woodman, of Brooklyn; §. P., 
Warren, Wm. C. Carl, Mr. Brice, of St. Agnes’ Catholic 
Church ; Miss Charlotte Welles, of the Church of the In- 
carnation, and Mr. G. W. Stebbins, of the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. 

The latter by an accident of fate only was prevented 
from taking a course of lessons from Guilmant in Paris two 
years ago, and still intends to reach that goal. The three 
mentioned before him are among the American pupils who 
have brought credit to the eminent Frenchman’s teaching, 

‘“What did I learn from hearing Guilmant play?” Says 
Mr. Stebbins. 

‘* First of all, precision, exactness ; that a master stoops to 
details to conquer perfection. I read two-thirds of the 
compositions as he played them, and I found no comma of 
the writing omitted, instead an almost child-like deference 
to notation, and not only the notation but the pauses. A 
child or a metronome could have counted ‘the beats under- 
lying the magnificent rhythm that was harmony and 
thought. Inferior players take liberties, a master never. 

‘* Again, that classic musical thought may be made at- 
tractive.. Guilmant’s composition is electrifying. Too, the 
depth of soul and feeling possible to organ work, and its 
power of appeal. A New York audience was never so 
swayed by organ playing as under Guilmant. Then, that 
an organ may produce accent not by force of touch, as upon 
the piano, but by a prolonged slur toward and light, quick 
letting go of the note preceding the accented one. In the 
sentence, ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ a singer or a violin enforces 
the syllable ‘Is.’ On the organ ‘ Hear’ is slurred into 
‘ye’ and ‘ye’ is scarcely touched, making the accent on 
‘Is’ by contrast, not by force, as one might hold up an 
excellence instead of a fault of character to teach avoidance 
of the latter. 

‘** We also learned that reed work need not be coarse work. 
Never was such soft, quiet reed combination heard. The 
French lean to reeds, Germans to strings and English to 
diapason idea. Although the ideal of reed making was 
supposed to have been reached in this country, three were 
imported from Paris in making the Chicago Fair organ. 
The French idea of organ is to imitate orchestra. 

‘* Dubois, Widor, Guilmant, Best, I consider the leading 
organists of the world.” 

Mr. Stebbins has been fortunate in making the French 
school the basis of his composition, as numerous charming 
ballads, some piano music and excellent organ works can 
testify. Ballad writing is perhaps his specialty. Three 
lovely specimens are : ‘‘’Fhe Four Seasons,” on words by 
Austin Dobson ; ‘‘ Thy Presence,” with words written by 
Miss Bessie Dean, of Chicago, a charming society girl who 
is making a name for herself in literature, and a new 
dress for ‘‘ I Arise from Dreams of Thee.” 

His writing is unconsciously characteristic and individ- 
ual. He believes emphatically in the technic of composi- 
tion, the possibilities of which cannot be exhausted. He 
makes it a conscience to keep within the bounds of gram- 
matical construction, and always submits his work to effi- 
cient eyes before considering it safe for publication. 


Strange to say, he himself is the one who finds the most _ 


to change in the examination. Mr. Carl is his faithful and 
efficient co-critic. The French school is by all odds the 
most attractive to him, being novel and valuable in one. 

A few years ago Mr. Stebbins had the great privilege of 
extended travel with his parents. India, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Italy, Switzerland, Great Britain, France were vis- 
ited. On his people’s return to America he remained be- 
hind to examine London organ work and commence with 
Guilmant in the autumn. The death of his mother re 
called him. 


It is marvelous, he says, the growth of art in one who ° 


travels. Although for thirteen months he did not touch a 
note for practice, he returned an infinitely better performer 
than when he left. He visited builders, organ lofts, orgam- 
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ists, and listened to the best performances. His education 
was by observation. 

Lucerne, Basle, Berne, Fribourg, the Crystal Palace, 
Salisbury, Canterbury and Liverpool were his teachers. 
Mr. Eyre, of the Crystal Palace; Mr. South, of Salisbury, 
and Dr. Longhurst, of Canterbury Cathedral, were among 
his most genial and courteous organ loft hosts in England. 

He is now studying the broad theory of music with Mr. 
Carl as a preparation for the meditated course with Guil- 
mant. 

The organ of the Emanuel Baptist Church is one of 
Roosevelt’s best and latest, having the unique sub-octave 
coupler, technically described as being ‘‘ great in itself.” 
He finds this invaluable by the way, and wonders why it is 
not more in use in medium sized organs—say, of 38 or 40 
stops. 

The choir is mixed, a quartet and chorus of sixteen 
trained voices, which being selected as to merging and 
carrying qualities have more volume than would twice that 
number of untrained people. All read splendidly and all 
are paid. 

Miss Ida Hubbell, from Grace Church, N. Y.; Miss Hattie 
Sweeney, Mr. Sydney L. Taylor, from Garden City Ca- 
thedral, and Mr. Robert H. Stanley, comprise the quartet, 
which is ‘‘ perfectly satisfactory” to organist and congre- 
gation. 

The choir is remarkable in its good fellowship and the 
kind deference paid to their organist and choirmaster, 
who is younger than many of them. They feel in him a 
strong and true personal friend, as well as musical direc- 
tor. 

“T prefer to be both organist and choirmaster,” says 
Mr. Stebbins. ‘‘I do not think I could get on at all with 
separate directorship ; at least I should lose much interest 
and impetus. I should certainly want a veteran who left 
no doubt in my mind as to his superiority. There may be 
something in make up, but I cannot see anything to pre- 
vent every organist being his own choirmaster.” 

Certainly there is nothing to indicate a lack in the follow- 
ing of Mr. Stebbins’ choir. The attack after a pause or 
solo is something to wonder at, and he never feels the peril 
of such cases. All the choir count strictly. 

At eighteen he entered, against heavy competition, the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, going thence to the 
Hoboken Institute to finish, when delicate health led to its 
discontinuance and the study of the organ. This was first 
taken up under Mr. H. R. Browne, of the Talmage Taber- 
nacle, till the burning of the Tabernacle organ, when Mr. 
Wordman became his captain. After his return from 
abroad he studied voice culture with Mr. Powers, thereby 
developing both lung and compass, and has now a mar- 
velously sweet high baritone, suitable principally to ballad 
singing. 

This voice knowledge he finds invaluable in choir direc- 
tion, being more agreeable to his choir people and saving 
him the necessity of apologizing for a fog horn every time 
he opens his mouth. He does not propose to sing pro- 
fessionally, but his friends say that he could if he would. 

The choir give excellent monthly services, in which a 
regular feature is a concerted work, however short, that is 
good. In October ‘‘ Gallia” wasthe selection. ‘‘ Praise to 
the Holiest,” a new cantata by Edwards, is the choice for 
November; ‘‘ The Lord is King,” by Barnby, comes in 
December, and Saint-Saéns’ new Christmas oratorio will be 
given at that festival. 

Little can be gained from teachers in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Mr. Stebbins thinks most of it is self study. 
One must work, and work alone, and must have the gift for 
self study and of profiting by it. 

The pedal piano he considers the best medium for me- 
chanical organ practice. ‘‘ You buckle down to hard work 
on it and learn something. On the real organ you wander 
off into good for nothing dreams, and don’t learn anything. 
You are having such a good time doing nothing,” he says. 
(Good sense to that, too! It’s like reading novels to study 
knowledge.) 

Mr. Stebbins lives in the lovely family home in Brooklyn, 
Verona place, which is kept open really for his sake, as his 
parents, who love travel, are chiefly ‘‘off having a good 
time.” Fannie Epcar Tuomas. 


A Suggestion. 
NEW YORK, Friday, November 3, 1893. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Dear Sin—After reading the several articles in your pa- 
per I believe that the time is ripe for the coming together 
of the vocal teachers in New York to discuss the proper 
method to teach. If Tue Musica, Courier will publish a 
letter asking for the sense of the teachers I believe it will 
meet with a hearty response. When that much is done the 
next step will suggest itself. 

Yours, &c., 


A SusscrIBer. 


A Jubilee Present.—The United North German 
Liedertafeln presented tothe Vienna Mannergesangverein, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the latter, October 6, a con- 
ductor’s baton made from the wood of the 1,000 year old 
Tose tree at Hildesheim. 











BosTON, November 5, 1893. 
HE first of the Kneisel Quartet concerts of 
the ninth season was given Monday evening, the 
30th, in Chickering Hall. The program was as follows : 


Quartet, F major, op. 59............. se ececcceseccccscccescecs Beethoven 
SN, I aion cb chs dvesaccedisxcwheccee Soveeunsersqcavbet Haydn 
Guiatet, F wbjety Oi GBs ids ivceicadsieccccctbvcdsddceteeeasts Brahms 


The second violin in the quintet was played by Mr. Max 
Zach. 

I was unable to hear this concert, as I assisted at the 
execution of ‘‘ Faust” at the Globe Theatre, but I am told 
on good authority that the concert was one of unalloyed 
pleasure. Mr. Paur was present, and if hearty applause is 
an index of delight, he appreciated fully the excellence of 
the ensemble. We have here no concerts of purer musical 
worth than those given by the Kneisel quartet. 

« * 

‘“Marie Tavary and her own Grand English Opera 
Company” were at the Globe Theatre last week. The opera 
of Monday night was ‘‘ Faust.” The cast was as follows : 


PORE eecdebacevacececdcvcegarens chbeqegi ce ttaasneines Chas. O. Bassett 
Wa sc ck dice ee cn veress <qutedhsccstatstbadecdivecsdacteen Emil Steger 
BERGE so og ccdecccdocccosscondutgedewens ase bedecbuoudnsehens S. Dudley 
MEODUIRO. 5c ciicccseee cvcveccoversstysteesasivicerescadnes Conrad Behrens 
OR stec anor ciecscodencues veusttevhipugacerdenen Helen Von Doenhoff 
MCs a actin ti esgaessh ie cesSintdds deccesvenuanbaeeteske Sara Carr 
MARBURG via ouccriccvedisececocovequedsegueevedespavieeten Marie Tavary 


The day of this performance I happened to read in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette ” an article entitled, ‘‘ A Priest’s Opin- 
ion on Gounod’s Works.” Some of the sentences are in 
doubtful taste, perhaps; at least if there is any sense in 
the Latin said about the dead ; for the priest reminds one 
a little of Andrea De Basso in his ‘‘ Ode to a Dead Body.” 
But listen to this: ‘‘ The injury done by ‘ Faust’ to souls 
feminine was, within the range of the abbé’s personal 
knowledge, widespread and deep. * * * Gounod was 
aman as George Sand was a woman of genius. But his 
erotism made him hysterical and unhealthy. When he 
found that what was morbid paid, he, without being aware 
of his motives, stuck to it. It was also delightful to him to 
be worshipped, under the cloak of religious emotion, by 
charming persons who were fit subjects for the discipline 
of a penitentiary, * * * * No musician ever lived 
who had a worse effect upon the morals of fashionable 
women. They, after an audition of his sacred music, were 
ready for a plunge into the kind of deadly sin that leads to 
the divorce court.” 

This learned priest would indorse the once famous dia- 
tribe of Dr. Dio Lewis, who saw lost female souls shooting 
through the roof of any opera house where ‘‘ Faust” was 
playing. 

But no soul was lost Monday night, unless profanity is 
an unpardonable sin. No woman's blood was heated ; no 
pulse was rebellious ; no fevered dream followed waking 
longing. Charles Bassett was ‘‘ Faust,” and behaved 
toward ‘‘ Marguerite ” ‘‘ just like a perfect gentleman.” 

It would neither be pleasant nor profitable to speak at 
length concerning the performance. Mr. Gabriel, the con- 
ductor, did his best to control his orchestral force or weak- 
ness, but ‘his efforts were in vain. The orchestra did 
wretched work. The redeeming features of the evening 
were some excellent moments of Mrs. Tavary. Mr. Bas- 
sett sang pleasantly as arule, too pleasantly. ‘‘ Faust” 
had ample cause to kill ‘‘ Valentine.” ‘* Mephistopheles” 
appeared like a college professor, a traveling companion to 
a young man interested in archzologic pursuits. ‘‘ Sie- 
bel” was a country sport. 

‘*Marguerite’s ” garden was lighted by electricity. The 
scene set for ‘‘ Valentine’s” death included a queer 
fountain, a Roman triumphal arch and the street of a 
modern American city, with patent awnings and hitching 
posts nicely arranged ; and there was the spire of a meet- 
ing house in the distance. 


* 
* 


* 

The Adamowski Quartet gave its first concert of the sixth 
season the afternoon of the Ist. The program, as announced, 
was made up of a quartet in B flat major by Haydn ; Beet- 
hoven’s romanza for violin and piano, and a quartet in B 
minor, No. 2, by Joseph Miroslaw Weber, which according 
to the program was awarded ‘‘the first prize at the recent 
international concours at St. Petersburg.” Mr. Moldauer 
was taken suddenly sick, and the second violin was played 
by Mr. Otto Roth. A quartet by Bazzini was put in the 
place of the Weber number. I heard only a part of the 
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concert, and it seemed to me that the pleasant music of 
Bazzini was played agreeably. I am told that the Haydn 
quartet was played delightfully, and that Mr. T. Adamow- 
ski gave the Beethoven romanza with much taste. The 
next concert will be the 21st. 

Tuesday evening the Russian choir, under the direction 
of Mrs. Lineff, gave the entertainment known as ‘‘ The 
Russian Wedding” in Music Hall. It was the second of 
the Suffolk musicales. 

* .: * 

The Tavary company appeared Tuesday evening in a 
double bill—‘‘ Pagliacci” and ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
‘** Pagliacci” was given for the first time in this city and 
with the following cast : 


Cc in coca vvevvcensccoscecstccdaccddeitersecsdyeetacesats Payne Clarke 
OM n> dui one dnascccapetkccussessisecubisvieudteverateel Emil Steger 
SG a cwtacticchoossacceceheicctedeannbenddsbbbdhoumeins Arthur Seaton 
BU Ridos cen sccuss vandcepcccdouethcantiennestuniucalaie William Stephens 
POD scien Son Sag bbieccceus teucetecaaceetbalececdéaabnes .Marie Tavary 


The performance was bad, very bad. He that had not 
seen the music could not have gained any idea of it from 
orchestra, chorus, or principals. There was one exception: 
that was the honest and moving delivery by Mr. Clarke of 
‘*Canio’s ” rathetic air at the end of the first act. 

It is my impression—and it is only an impression, for I 
have not yet heard the opera decently sung or acted—that 
the second act is a masterpiece ; that neither the frivolity 
of the light woman, nor the mad hate of the hunchback, 
nor the avenging fury of the * Pagliaccio,” who suddenly 
saw red, escaped this dramatist in music. 

How fortunate was Leoncavallo in his libretto! This 
story may be a true tale of a day in Calabria, but the idea 
is not new to the stage. Plays in Spanish, French and 
English have been developed from the same motiv. 

There's ‘‘ La Femme de Tabarin,” a “ tragi-parade” in 
one act, by Catulle Mendés, first brought out at the Théa- 
tre-Libre, Paris, in November, 1887. I believe the inciden- 
tal music was composed by Chabrier. 

Here’s the story of this ‘‘ parade.” ‘‘ Francisquine,” the 
wife of ‘‘ Tabarin,” irons her petticoats in the player’s 
booth. A musketeer saunters along, stops and makes hot 
love to her. She listens greedily. 

‘‘Tabarin” enters just after she has made an appoint- 
ment with the other man. ‘‘ Tabarin” is drunk—drunker 
than usual. He adores his wife; he falls at her feet; he 
entreats her; he threatens her. Meanwhile the crowd 
gathers to see the ‘‘parade.” ‘‘ Tabarin” mounts the 
platform, and tells openly of his jealousy. He calls his 
wife ; she does not answer. He opensthe curtains behind 
him; there he sees her in the arms of the musketeer. 
‘* Tabarin " snatches up a sword, stabs his wife in the breast, 
and he comes back to the stage with starting eyes and 
hoarse voice. The crowd marvels at the passion of his 
play. ‘‘Francisquine,” bloody, drags herself along the 
boards. She chokes; she cannot speak. ‘‘ Tabarin,” mad 
with despair, gives her the sword, begs her to kill him. 
She seizes the sword, raises herself, hiccoughs, gasps out 
the word ‘' Canaille!” and dies before she strikes. 

In the opera by Pessard, which is entitled ‘‘ Tabarin,” 
there is a reconciliation at the end between the husband 
and the imprudent wife. I do not know the story of Bous- 
quet’s ‘‘ Tabarin” (1852), but it is my impression that it is 
concerned with the courting by ‘‘ Tabarin ” of Francisquine. 


I shall now only add that in the second act of ‘‘ Pagliacci ’ 
I noticed a singular resemblance between the opening 
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measures of the andantino in A (in the ‘‘ Commedia”) and 
the opening measures of the ‘‘ Madrigal” in Delibe’s suite, 
** Le roi s'amuse.” Yet I suppose it is doubtful whether 
Leoncavallo ever heard the suite. 


a 
* * 


‘* Cavalleria Rusticana” was cast as follows: 





BO ie ve Sovce scdcccsdcccvcvccscbeoevecsenccvecavcecceccceces Emil Steger 
DRTAMEEis oc ccccdvonpecdeccoscecccncsgcccesvoccevecooeescoses Irene Pevny 


The performance was furious and untuneful. Miss Pevny 
showed decided temperament. I should like to hear her 
under more favorable conditions. 


* 
. * 


Mr. Arthur Beresford, the bass of the quartet of Trinity 
Church, gave a vocal recital in Chickering Hall Wednes- 
day evening. He was assisted by Mr. Norman McLeod, 
pianist. The program was long and varied, ranging from 
Bach's “‘ Vergiss mein nicht” to ‘‘The Vicar of Bray.” 
Mr. Beresford has a voice of large compass and agreeable 
quality. I am told that the concert gave much pleasure 
and showed the advance of the singer during the past 
year, and that, on the other hand, he occasionally forgot 
the size of the hall and was too robust in his treatment of a 
song requiring delicacy, not force. 


* 
* 7 


‘* Lohengrin" was given Wednesday night by the Tavary 
Company. ‘ The Bohemian Girl” was sung in the after- 
noon, but I dodged it. 

The cast in ‘‘ Lohengrin " was as follows : 


ED, scccovduautevvapivepeecssed. secceessstesess Conrad Behrens 


INE os nce cn cctnsccdnncoesecccejocecovescevcesoneosves Emil Steger 
ST nneds copdathpebesdeashcehversoucsetocsvedenses Arthur Seaton 





Rian ob ndc0 cs ccnccccs socccocccteevetoentecscecesnecece ste Mente TRUE 
I have not the heart to speak of the performance in detail. 
Did you ever see Mr. Bassett as ‘‘ Lohengrin?” 

Did you ever hear Mr. Steger as ‘‘ Telramund?” 

The attempts of the singers were no doubt honest, but an 
attempt is not a performance. 

Mrs. Tavary and Mr. Behrens showed often their ac- 
quaintance with the routine work ; but this is all that can 
be said by way of praise. The attempt to give the opera 
was rank impudence. 

+ ? * 

** Pagliacci” and ‘** Cavalleria Rusticana” were repeated 
Thursday and Friday; ‘‘ Lohengrin” was sung at the 
Saturday matinée, and ‘* Il Trovatore” was sung last night. 


” 
7 * 


Mr. de Pachmann gave his last Chopin recital in Chicker- 
ing Hall Thursday afternoon. He played allegro de con- 
cert ; barcarolle ; fantaisie impromptu; nocturne, op. 27, No. 
2; fantaisie, op. 49; scherzo, op. 31; preludes, op. 28, Nos. 
15, 16, 19, 24; ballade, op. 38; mazourka, op. 41, No. 3; 
waltzes, op. 64, No, 2, op. 42. 

De Pachman was in high spirits. His delivery of the 
scherzo, the preludes, the ballade and the mazourka was 
worthy of the highest praise. You are right about his 
fortissimo ; it is often blurred; but Thursday this fault 
was not so much in evidence. His playing of the scherzo 
was marvelous ; indeed I donot remember during the last 
three or four years any performance in that genre that 
equaled or even approached it. The audience was enthu- 
siastic from the start, and with good cause. 

After the concert I heard the eminent, the egregious 
pianist confide to Mrs. Eames-Story that his stomach was 
in wretched condition. 

* * 

I wish to thank ‘‘ Raconteur” for his defense of Verlaine 
et al. in Tue Musicat Courter of the Ist. 

I take at random a Boston Symphony program book and 
I open it carelessly. The page is 87. Here is a sentence : 
"In fact this quiet little passage does play something of 
the réle of conclusion theme, for it leads directly to the 
double dotted double bar or repeat—the first part of the 
movement is at an end, and there has been no second 
theme, no real conclusion theme, nothing but a long de- 
velopment of the first theme, an almost unheard of form 
for the first part of the first movement of a symphony.” 
Now this was written by a clever man concerning Goetz’ 
symphony. 

I open another book and I find this passage: ‘‘ The 
royal magnificences of the sunset have passed, the solemn 
beatitude of the night is at hand, but not yet here; the 
ways are veiled with shadow and lit with dresses, white, 
that the hour has touched with blue, yellow, green, mauve 
and undecided purple ; the voices? strange contraltos ; the 
forms ? not those of men or women, but mystic, hybrid 
creatures, with hands nervous and pale and eyes charged 
with eager and fitful light * * * ‘un soir équivoque 
d'automne,’ * * * les belles pendent réveuses a nos 
bras.” 

The former quotation was written about music by a 
musician. The latter quotation was written about a poet 
by a cynical enthusiast. 

And the latter is music. 

These symbolists, these decadents at least, suggest the 
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correspondence of perfumes, colors and sounds. And I 
have no doubt that the ‘‘ Raconteur” feels the music of 


these lines of Baudelaire : 


Il est des parfumis frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 
Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies. 
«*% 
The program of the fourth Symphony concert was as 


follows: 


Symphony in F minor, op. 12.............0eeeeeeeeeeeee Richard Strauss 
Recitative “De cet affreux combat,” and Aria ‘“ Pleurez! 4 

pleurez, mes yeux!” from “Le Cid.”.............eeeeenes Massenet 
Symphonic poem, “ Le Rouet d’'Omphale”’............ +... Saint-Saéns 
Aria, “Ah! si la liberté,” from “ Armide”’................0-000 Glick 
Akademische Fest Ouverture............:csccccsecevccsnceeeees Brahms 


Mrs. Eames-Story was the singer. 

‘This was an interesting and excellent concert. The per- 
formance of the orchestra, from the technical and from the 
purely esthetic point of view, left almost nothing to be de- 
sired. Mr. Paur showed himself in the symphony to be a 
man of passion; passion did not scorn precision, precision 
was fluid, not metronomic. 

The symphony, I am told, was played for the first time 
at these concerts. Strauss isa hyper-modern. He has the 
gift of arresting the attention of the hearer. In this sym- 
phony he arrests by the expression of the thought rather 
than by the thought itself. The instrumentation is inge- 
There are noble passages of music, as in 
There is melan- 


nious, effective. 
the first, third and fourth movements. 
choly vagueness, as in the first movement. Vague ideas 
that suggest are superior to clear triteness. It is a strange 
work, full of passion, virility ; there is mysticism ; there is 
little that is sensuous ; there is considerable that is melo- 
dramatic; a strong work, superior to the ‘‘ Don Juan ;” 
but it is long, so long! 

Mrs. Eames-Story sang with marked dignity of carriage» 
with purity of voice and style. Her performance was ad- 
mirable. The accompaniments were played most sympa- 
thetically under Mr. Paur’s direction. 


* 
* * 


There will be no Symphony concert this week. The pro- 
gram for the concert of the 18th includes Mozart's 
‘* Jupiter " symphony, Brahms’ double concerto for violin 
and 'cello, Haydn's symphony in D. 

A Gounod memorial concert will be given by Messrs. 
William Heinrich and Fritz Giese in Steinert Hall Satur- 
day evening. 

A Gounod memorial concert will be given in Sleeper 
Hall next Thursday evening. Mr. Elson will deliver an 
address. Compositions by Gounod will be sung by Mrs. 
Byrnes, Miss Palmer, Miss Leimer and Messrs. Rotoli, 
Dunham and Meyn. Messrs. H. M. Dunham and Emil 
Mahr will play arrangements from Gounod’s compositions. 

Miss Marguerite Hall's first vocal recital will be given in 
Steinert Hall Tuesday afternoon, the 14th, at 3 o'clock. 
The program is of unusual interest. 

The program of the second Kneisel Quartet concert, 
November 13, in Chickering Hall, will include Smetana’s 
E minor quartet, Schubert’s piano trio in E flat major, 
Beethoven's quartet in E flat major. Mrs. Emil Paur will 
be the pianist. 

Mr. B. J. Lang will lecture on ‘‘Cause and Effect in 
Pianoforte Playing,” in Chickering Hall,on Friday after- 
noon, November 10, at 3 o'clock. 

Manager John Graham has enlisted the services of a host 
of popular artists for his annual concert at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, on Sunday evening, the 26th inst. 

Mr. Gerard Russo, harper, will have the assistance of the 
National Guard military band and a large number of solo- 
ists at his annual concert at the Hollis Street Theatre next 
Sunday evening. _ Puitie HALe. 


Reception to Nikita. 
HE residence of Mr. W. Jennings Demorest, 
No. 21 East Fifty-seventh street, was the scene of a 
brilliant musical and social event on the evening of Tues- 
day, October 31, when a reception was given in honor of 
Nikita, the renowned singer, who sailed for Europe on No- 
vember 2 on the Columbia, as previously stated. Nikita, 
who was in excellent voice, sang ‘‘ A non giunge,” the waltz 
song from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and Allabief’s ‘‘ Nightin- 
gale,” and made us regret that it was impossible to hear her 
in grand opera this season. The whole range of her voice 
is flawless in scale, and her vocal technic, cultivated far be- 
yond the average, is absolutely sure and finished to a de- 
gree of virtuosity rarely reached. She took the waltz song 
in concert tempo and executed its difficult passage work in 
a dazzling manner. What an impression she would make 
here in a large auditorium and accompanied by a large or- 
chestra! To think of it, that a young and fresh voice like 
Nikita’s is to be consigned to Russia and Italy in exchange 
for the worn and now decrepit vocal organ of Patti makes 
us doubt the sanity of our managers. 

Among those present were Congressman Little, General 
MacMahon and a host of society people. Mrs. Nicholson, 
the mother of Nikita, was with her daughter ; so were her 
manager, Mr. LeRoy, and the Russian Commissioner to 
the California Midwinter Fair. Mrs. W. J. Demorest was 
abseut at Chicago attending to the final duties as a mem- 
ber of the Woman's Department at the Fair, and the duties 
of hostess devolved upon Mrs. William C. Demorest. 

















Metropolitan College —A concert was given last Thurs- 
day in the hall of the Metropolitan College of Music, at 
which members of the faculty took part in the following 
program : 


WERE GD. ov ston sncingss bidhcovcecosespncercdbasbtbuecescech as Chopin 
Mr. E. Presson Miller. 

“Die beiden Grenadiere”,.......cccccceseevoccscccsscstescses Reissiger 
es eee Wa GE oicécecdccctcctsabtcs coctcctdsétectennieg Seidl 
Dr. J. C. Griggs. 

SED, GOR ORION Bailes ss nodedes cepssn shcvegere sceupondecs Brahms 
Miss May Hurlburt. 

Agathe’s avian Creek “ Pre yenete on cic ci dsc ccuseccticcsicccsees Weber 


Miss Henrietta Langaa. 
TOUTS FUN 6 scckdocicdcedeectcosvesséeve } 
NR oa cccces tov eccccedeccs 
“The Little Lovers” 





Miss May Hurlburt. 


ees See, i cana cceannsegsecesinvietesesesswariede Buck 

* At the Church Gate”’ (words by Thackaray).............. Ingraham 
Dr. J. C. Griggs. 

eels Tianhe Was Wain oo cb ncch duke'eseascecahbanen*decseags Liszt 


Mr. E. Presson Miller. 
“*Grethen am Spinnrate ” 
TR VOR carvéuceass 
Miss Henrietta Langaa. 
Dune, Gavotte and Masstts.. ..ccccccsccccceccsssosescostocccccuceces Raff 
Miss Hurlburt and Mr. Miller. 


Guilmant Delighted in Newark.—Prof. E. M. Bowman 
has received from Alexander Guilmant, regarding the con- 
cert recently given at the Peddie Memorable Church, New- 
ark, the following letter : 





New York, October 18, 1893. 
My Dear Mr. Bowman: 

Let me tell you again of the entire pleasure which I have 
had in listening to the Caecilian Choir at my concert in 
Newark. I have noted with admiration the execution so 
well nuanced of the first Madrigal. It was superb. 

Will you be so kind as to transmit my complete felici- 
tation to that society ? 

I have also had great pleesure in playing your beautiful 
organ. It is a magnificent and very sympathetic instru- 
ment. 

Thanking you-for your cordial reception, believe, dear 
colleague and friend, in my most affectionate sentiments. 

ALEXANDER GUILMANT. 

Emil Onet’s Surprise.— Mr. Emil Onet, a Polish-French 
tenor and teacher, who is now a resident of Memphis, ar- 
ranged avery pleasant surprise for his fellow members of 
the athletic club of that place in a piano recital by Mr. J. 
de Zielinski, the well-known pianist, who was spending a 
few days in Memphis. Mr. de Zielinski contributed com- 
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positions by Karganoff, Liebling, Nevin, Noskowski and 
others, and Mr. Onet gave several solos. 

Dr. Martin.—Dr. Carl Martin will be the bass soloist at 
the performance of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” at Newburg 
November 22. 

De Zielinski.—Mr. J. de Zielinski recently gave a re- 
cital at Memphis, Tenn., which the ‘‘ Appeal-Avalanche ” 
describes as one of the best concerts ever given in that 


place. The program was the following: 

Prolude ine TP WMO 4 768 ksi wo ss ed tgaebad es < cd cdicwessegs J. de Zielinski 
“March of the Dwgnee a5 hic. sic ccc cGbacidevvecikece souks Edward Grieg 
“Pango ” (BOARIGN-GRMCO) scsi os o'ic ce baddcecccevencDecsaaebed J. Albinez 
MBA ACONe 9000 kee lds cnc tah sdontigaubedarriass ss W. L. Blumenschein 
“Shepherds All and Maidens Fair,” “‘ Arcadie”’.....,.......+ E. Nevin 
Mocturne, Op. GB, NO Fo... dnchetcndescecdsvccescvsgdivlwcusith F. Chopin 
Pignnr nese GA Bes decks: yc GaagapanecsWleimescicccstiods Anton Arensky 
“ Dreams” (Souvenir of Cleveland).................000+ J. de Zielinski. 
“Tarantella,” from “ Venezia e Napoli.............scecceevseess F. List 


Mr. de Zielinski also played at Florence, Ala., last Thurs- 
day week with the greatest success. 

Washington Philharmonic Club.—The Washington 
Philharmonic Club, comprising Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lent 
and Mr. Hermann C. Rakemann, will give three concerts 
in that city, the first one being given next Wednesday, 
Miss Bertha Lincoln, Leonora Von Stosch and J. J. Costello 
will assist during the course, 

Miss Eilzabeth Damrosch Married.—The marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth Damrosch to Mr. Henry Trowbridge Sey- 
mour, was celebrated at the residence of the bride’s mother 
last Wednesday evening. 

The bride is the daughter of the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch and thesister of Mr. Walter Damrosch. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Henry De F. Baldwin, Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Pinney, Miss Pinney, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Reno, Mr, and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch, Mrs. Seymour, mother of the groom; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Mosenthal, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Mosenthal, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Knapp, Miss Geraldine Morgan, the 
Misses Humphrey, Mr. and Mrs. Von Inten, Mrs. George 
Lord and Miss Lord. 

W. C. Carl Is Busy.—Mr. William C. Carl is already 
busy with several important engagements, and negotia- 
tions are pending for an extended concert tour this season. 
Among his early concerts will be two at the Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Pa.; St. 
Patrick’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. Organ opening at 
Elm Park M. E. Church, Scranton, Pa., and one at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

Richard Burmeister.—The appearances of Mr. Richard 
Burmeister at Music Hall, mention of which was made in 
our last issue, are announced for Saturday and Sunday, 
November 25 and 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give the first concert of its series at Carnegie 
Music Hall this evening. " 

The program includes Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 
Beethoven ; aria from Le Cid, Massenet; Slavonic rhap- 
sody No. 2, Dvorak ; aria from ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart, and overture Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz. 

Emma Eames will be the vocal soloist. 

Milwaukee Alumni.—The alumni of the Milwaukee 
School of Music will give a series of eighteen concerts dur- 
ing the season, each of which will be devoted to the life 





and works of some composer. 


Manuscript Society.—The first private meeting of the | 
Manuscript Society for the season of 1893-4 will take 
place at the Carnegie Music Hall, Room 8, on next Monday | 
evening, November 13. 

A specially attractive program has been prepared, in- 
cluding compositions by Arthur Foote, P. A. Schnécker, 
Mrs. H. H. Beach, Heinrich Neal, Geo. W. Andrews, Carl 
Feininger, Reginald De Koven and others. 

The prospects of the Manuscript Society for the season 
are extremely promising. 

Elson’s New Lecture.—Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Boston, 
and of the New England Conservatory of Music, passed 
through New York on Monday on his way from Utica to 
Farmington, Conn. He lectured in the former city on the 
4th, and his dates thus far booked are as follows : Farming- 
ton, November6; Providence, 7; Wakefield, Mass., 22; 
Roxboro, 23; Salem, 25; Boston (Music Hall), 27; Provi- 
dence, December 5; Concord, Mass., 6; Melrose, 11; ‘To- 
Tonto (Canadian Society of Musicians), 28. 

Mr. Elson’s new lecture is ‘* Shakespeare in Music,” an 
entirely novel subject, the result of a series of protracted 
Studies and researches into the music of Shakespeare’s 
time, and the application of the Shakespearean text to 
Music as referred to in the various plays. Mr. Elson shows 
that Shakespeare was musical himself, and altogether the 
lecture is on such novel lines that some effort should be 
made by music lovers and Shakesperean scholars to get Mr. 
Elson here for the lecture at Music Hall, if possible. 

Rochester Musical Peoplo.—The senior editor of Tur 
Musica. Courier had the pleasure to meet the following 
members of the musical profession of Rochester in that 
city in the studio of Miss Kathleen Hoekstra last Friday : 
Miss S. A. Buell, Mrs. A. G. Poler, Mrs. and Miss Hoek- 





stra, Messrs. Hibbard Leach, Charles Van Laer, Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, Herve D. Wilkins, Charles Boylan, Frank 
Mandeville, Charles Abercrombie and Alexander Otis. 
They all appeared to be in a prosperous condition and are 
doing their utmost to elevate the taste for good music in 
their community. 

Agramonte’s Bright Pupils.—The weekly concerts by 
the pupils of the School of Opera and Oratorio were inau- 
gurated last Thursday afternoon, when this program was 
given under Mr. Agramonte's direction : 


Duo from “Cavalleria Rusticana "..........cceecceeeeeseeueee Mascagni 
Mrs. G. Tomas, Mr. Emilio de Gogorza. 
Cantiiona frous * Milgmonn ns cadcscedescasedvacessss Ambroise Thomas 
Mr. A. Stewart Holt. 
Romance from “ Paul and Virginia” ................00-005 Victor Massé 
Miss Rena Atkinson. 
Danza boema from “ Carmen”’............0005 eeseeeeees Georges Bizet 
Miss Maud Bliss. 
Ade froen “ Dhow ale yo. oa cicdéncccdcs coscintd sadé dup dickaSeeths Meyerbeer 
Miss Madge Pratchatt. 
Rar Cree * Perea Oa ccicnye citpbease0hsdhde4eh tnkaiser ines Donizetti 
Miss Charlotte Jordan. 
Ais-from * Le Roi Lahwe ” oi vciccadcteesccsves ecnarpenrioreds Massenet 
Mr. Emilio de Gogorza. 
Churels ccone Grogan “ Penttat 8656 vice cedincsens cvandedsevaccacane Gounod 


Miss Atkinson, Mr. Holt and pupils of the school. 

This was followed by an initial analysis of their work 
by the instructor, forming a valuable means of obtaining 
practical experience. 

Kate Percy Douglas’ Engagements.—Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas will sing at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Jersey 
City, on November 19, before Monsignore Satolli, numbers 
from Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Handel's ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” and also from some of Guilmant’s works. On the 
22nd she will sing here in the ‘‘ Creation” and on the 24th 
in Williamsport in Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 

The Gauls.—There are two artists in Baltimore whose 
excellent and thorough work deserves special mention. We 
refer to Miss Cecilia Gaul, the pianist, and her brother, 
Fritz Gaul, the violinist. The Gauls opened the recital 
season at the Peabody and are expected to play publicly 
during the winter and spring more frequently than in the 
past. Occasions should be created for such artists among 
the music loving people of Baltimore. 

A Gounod Memorial.—A Gounod memorial program 
was given at Sedalia, Mo., on October 29, by Mr. J. M. 
Chance, the organist of Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and others. The program, which was made up entirely of 


‘the dead composer’s works, included selections from ‘‘ The 


Redemption.” 

Louisville Praise Services.—These special praise ser- 
vices will be given in Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky., 
during the season, when, under the direction of Mr. George 
B. Selby, an augmented choir will give Bach's ‘‘ God's 
Time is the Best,” ‘‘ The Holy City, Zion,” and Rossini’s 
‘* Stabat Mater.” 

Seidl in Brooklyn.—Materna will be the soloist at the 
first concert of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn to-morrow 
evening. The following is the program : 


Symphony (in one Movement)........... cee ceeeseeeeeeeeeeeneees Mozart 

Sein * Pe as. Chicks so ccwe cccctivedisecedasbiavedesivects Beethoven 

Spanish Rhapsody........cccccsccescccvcterssusessovrcccesessescees Liszt 
Orchestration by Anton Seidl, (First time.) 

OCventure, “Tae occ cs vecipucinsacians tore iiesihons Oe aan Wagner 

© Riga E eta BEE ince ciscedecdvveccdasves ct énesecguacstbgeasees Wagner 

WT rigtiss anh TEOhGe icy. oivvcvctcieicdbcovebersseeversisivesseed Wagner 


‘Prelude. ‘“Tristan’s” death. ‘“ Isolde’s’’ lament and death. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, under the direction of Mr. Eugene Weiner, 
have just finished a most prosperous tour through the New 
England States. Miss Marion Weed, the soloist, in partic- 
ular has met with a most cordial reception everywhere. The 
tour of the club for the rest of this month is as follows: 

Concord, N. H., November 8. 

New York, November 9 (Calvary Baptist Church, 129th street.) 

Stamford, Conn., November 10, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 11. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., November 14. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 15, 
Science.) 

Phiadelphia, Pa., November 17 and 18. 

From there the club is going to Pittsburg and to the Mid- 
dle States until December 6. 

Franklin Park Recitals.—Mr. John W. Dunham will 
give a series of organ recitals on the organ of the Reformed 
Church, Franklin Park, N. J., the first of which occurred 
last Friday week. Geo. W. Wilmot, tenor, and a quartet 
took part. 

Cary.—Miss Elizabeth Webb Cary, who returned to 
America to pass the summer months at her home in 
Massachusetts, sailed early in September for Europe and 
will pass the winter in Paris. 

Ratcliffe Caperton at Bryn Mawr.—Mrs. Ratcliffe 
Caperton, of Philadelphia, has accepted the leadership of 
the Glee Club of Bryn Mawr College. This is the first 
step in musical culture ever made in that institution. 

ANTED.—A soprano soloist, pupil of P. A. Rivarde, 
desires a position in church choir ; highest creden- 
tials given. Address L. L., New York, Musicat Courter. 


(Concert for Institute of Art and 








Moscow.—The Italian opera season of Moscow began 
October 22 and will continue till March 10, 1894. 
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A Descendant of Balfe.—There are few who 
would recognize a grandson of the composer Balfe in the 
Spanish Duque de Frias, who with his duchesss, is at pres- 
enton a visit to England. Balfe’s handsome daughter 
Victoria—who at one time promised to make for herself 
quite a fame on the lyric stage some thirty odd years ago— 
captivated the not too juvenile heart and hand of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir John Crampton, 
and on becoming Madame l’Ambassadrice retired from the 
stage. In after years she married the Spanish Duque de 
Frias, the father of the present duke. The last days of the 
composer of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” were passed with his 
daughter, the Duchess of Frias, who, an accomplished 
musician, was a warm admirer of her father's genius, and 
assisted him not a little in the composition of his last 
opera, ‘‘ The Knight of the Leopard,” inspired by Scott’s 
‘** Talisman.”—‘ Herald.” 

Death of Joseph Hellmesberger.— Vienna, 
October 24, 1893.—Joseph Hellmesberger, musical director 
of the Imperial Court and head of the Conservatory of 
Music, died to-day of inflammation of the lungs. 

Joseph Hellmesberger was born in 1828. He was ap- 
pointed concertmeister at the Imperial Opera in 1860, in 
1863 first violin soloist in the Court Chapel, and in 1877 chief 
capellmeister to the Emperor. He received the Legion of 
Honor for his services as a juror in the Paris Exposition of 
1855, and was the bearer of many other European orders and 
distinctions. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his director- 
ship of the Conservatorium he was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Vienna, His son Joseph, who inherits 
the family talent, born in 1855, is solo player at the Court 
Opera and and Chapel and professor atthe Conservatorium 
—** Herald.” 

Cologne.—The Society of the Giirzenich concerts has 
issued its program for the winter 1898-94 of concerts to be 
given under the direction of Dr. Franz Wiillner, beginning 
October 24. Among works to be produced are ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,” by Hiindel ; ‘‘ Croesus,” C. A. Lorenz ; the *‘ Mat- 
theeus Passion” and ‘ Johannis Passion,” Bach ; ‘* Mont- 
fort,” Rheinberger ; choral works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms, Ernst Heuser ; symphonies by Beethoven (1, 6 and 
7), Mozart (C minor), Haydn, Schumann (IV.), Schubert 
(H minor), Berlioz (‘‘ Harold”), Brahms (IV.), Gustav Jensen, 
and overtures by Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, 
Smetana, and Rich. Strauss ; ‘‘ Fuga Solennis,” by Puchat ; 
‘« Zorohaida,” by Svensden, and ‘‘ Wanderung,” by Scholz. 

Nikisch.—Mr. Nikisch, now opera director at Buda- 
Pesth, has been appointed director of the Philharmonic 
concerts in that city. 

Russia-France.—The whole company of the Im- 
perial Opera at St. Petersburg will in January give a series 
of sixteen performances in Paris. Rubinstein will conduct 
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the first performance of his ‘‘ Daemon” and Tschaikowsky 
one of his own works, 

Leoncavallo.—Immediately after the first production 
of ‘I Medici” at La Scala, Milan, on November 9, Leon- 
cavallo will proceed to Berlin to personally supervise the re- 
hearsals of the work for the Royal Opera House. 

Mascagni.—The young composer promised Sonzogno 
not to write a note this autumn. He has kept his word, 
but in revenge has written a tragedy. 


Berlin Collection.—The Royal Collection of Old 
Musical Instruments, in the old Bauakademie, at Berlin, 
has been opened this month on Tuesdays and Fridays from 
12 to2 yr. m 


Frankfort.—The report of the Museum Society for 
the season of 1892-3 is issued. Twelve orchestral concerts 
were given, at which 43 orchestral works (10 for the first 
time) were performed. They comprised works by Beet- 
hoven, 7; Wagner, 5; Brahms, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, 8 each ; Berlioz, Gluck, Liszt and Rubinstein, 2,.and 
1 one each by J. S. Bach, Ph. Em. Back, Cherubini, Cor- 
nelius, Handel, Haydn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
Schubert, Rich. Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Volkmann and 
Weber. The instrumental soli were 23 ; the vocal soli, 19; 
the choral works,2. At the 10 chamber music evenings 40 
works were produced—namely, 10 by Beethoven, 3 Haydn, 
4 Mozart, 6 Brahms, 2 Chopin, 2 Schumann and 1 each by 
Bronsart, Schubert, Smetana, Sgambati, Grieg, Marcello, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Arenski, Gla- 
zounow and Liszt. 


Berlin Opera House.—The first novelty night of 





the season was on October 11, when the performances 
were Briill’s ‘‘ Gringoire,” Hummel’s ‘‘ Mara,” and the first 
scenic production of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ First Walpurgis 
Nacht." 
Hamburg.—Franchetti's ** Christopher Columbus ” 
was received at its first performance in Hamburg with | 
gteat success, especially the first two acts. The perform- | 
ance, under Mahler's direction, was excellent, and the | 
mounting of the ship scene most effective. 


Charpentier.—The young French composer Gustave | 
Charpentier has two operas in hand, for which he has 
written the libretti, one named ‘‘ Marie,” the other 
** Louise.” 


A New Italian Opera.—The “ Rivista Musicale ” 
of Trieste states that Emma Bellincioni has suggested the 
subject of an opera, the text of which will be written by 
Golisciani, the music by Massa. The Indian princess 
* Djalma,” who is suffering from a lingering illness, goes 
by the advice of her physician to Nice, and there, in com- 
pany of her uncle and her faithful slave ‘‘ Ortar,” waits for 
her betrothed, who is a French officer rescued by her from 
a tiger on the banks of the Ganges. The officer is, how- 
ever, in love with a French girl, and on his arrival at Nice 
for his marriage finds that she is a friend of ‘‘ Djalma.” 
During a festival, in which the splendors of India are re- 
vived on the Mediterranean coast, he whispers words of 
love to his French sweetheart which ‘‘ Djalma” overhears. 
She resolves to renounce her love, but death claims 
her and she dies blessing the lovers, while the faithful 
* Ortar,” unwilling to survive his mistress, kills himself. 
The opera will be produced next year, and Mrs. Bellincioni 
will take the réle of the unfortunate princess. 

Leipsic.—The concert season began October 5 at the 
Old Gewandhaus with a concert by Carl Halir, of Weimar, 
which consisted of the concertos by Beethoven and Brahms 
and the first movement of Paganini’s D Major. The violinist 
received enthusiastic applause. 

G. Goltermann.—On September 25 G. Goltermann 
took his leave of the Frankfort public after forty years 
service. He is still active in mind and body, and will enjoy 
his well earned repose. 

Saint-Saens and “ Antigone.”—The Comédie 
Frangaise is about to add to its repertory the ‘‘ Antigone” 
of Sophocles. For patriotic or artistic reasons the music 
of Mendelssohn will not be given, and application has 
been made to Saint-Saéns to supply its place. In a letter 
to Jules Claretie Mr. Saint-Saéns writes : 

‘The work Iam doing is more literary than musical, 
and you will be greatly disappointed if you expected any- 
thing resembling, more or less, ‘ Dalila’ or ‘ Phryne.’ 

‘My object, first of all, is to bring into light the verses 
translated from Sophocles by Messrs. Vacquene and 
Meurice, By the aid of the learned works of Messrs. 
Gevaert and Bourgault-Ducoudray, I shall try, as far as 
possible, to effect a restoration of Greek music. 

‘It will be much more plain song than music, and to en- 
joy this melopée it will be necessary to forget completely 
ordinary musical impressions of the concert hall or theatre, 
as when one listens in our churches to the hymns of the 
liturgy. This melopée is rhythmic and measured, which 
renders it very different from plain song, from which it 
differs also in many other respects.” 

Karisruhe.—During the second week in November 
under the direction of Felix Mott!, who suggested the en- 
terprise, all the grand works and musical dramatic works 





of Beriioz will be performed. The dates are: November 


5, ** Benvenuto Cellini;” 7th, ‘‘ Beatrice;” 8th, ‘‘ King 
Lear,” ‘* Nuits d’Eté” and ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique ;” 11th 
and 12th, ‘‘ Les Troyens,” first and second parts. This is 
the first attempt to give the works of the master in their 
entirety. 

A New Operetta.—A new one act operetta, ‘‘ Der 
Selige Herr Vetter,” by Mirrslaw Weber, was produced 
October 1 at Wiesbaden with great success. 

Klindworth-Scharwenka.—The musical open- 
ing celebration of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conserva- 
tory, Berlin, took place in the hall of the conservatory on 
Saturday, October 7. 

Dresden.—The preparatory school of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Dresden celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in the hall of the Musenhaus (Braun’s Hotel) on 
Friday, October 6. 

A Spanish Opera.—The Valencian maestro Salva- 
dor Giner has completed the score of an opera entitled ‘‘ El 
Sofiador,” the subject of which is ‘‘ the life of chaste 
Joseph.” 

Weingartner.—The controversy between Count | 
Hochberg, intendant of the Berlin Opera, and F. Wein- | 
gartner has had disastrous results for the latter. He has | 
been fined 300 marks for writing to the papers denials of | 
the statements made by the intendant. Lately, when called | 
upon to direct ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” in place of Mr. | 
Merck, suddenly indisposed, he took the music quicker | 
than his predecessor, and was fined 120 marks for his ‘‘ bad | 
conducting, which betrayed an antipathy against Mas- | 
cagni.” 

Kroll’s Garden.—The report that Kroll’s Garden | 
was to be closed forever is said to be unfounded. The 
truth is the garden does not pay as a winter resort, and | 
therefore its doors will be closed till next spring. 


Too Many Cooks.—It is the custom at the Vienna 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Opera to allow the ballet master and composer, Gaul and 


Hassreiter, to retouch all choreographic works produced, | 
and to receive part of the royalty. Van Dyck protested | 


| against such treatmnet of his ballet, ‘‘ The Five Senses,” | 
| and the work was consequently shelved. Finally poor Van 


| 

| 
Dyck has agreed to let his work appear signed by five 
authors, Van Dyck, De Roddaz, Hassreiter, Gaul and Hell- 
mesberger. | 

Mascagni.—The first performance of Mascagni’s new | 
opera, ‘‘ Ratcliffe,” which was announced for production at 
Berlin in November, has been postponed to February at, 
the request of the author, who is busy in revising and re- 
newing his work. 

Hanslick.—The celebrated critic Edouard Hansiick has 
published in the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau” a series of personal 
recollections which possess considerable interest, especially 
those concerning Meyerbeer and Schumann at the time of 
their first meeting at Vienna in 1846, when Meyerbeer was 
at the height of his fame and Schumann was only known 
as the husband of Clara Wieck. 


Sofia.—A Hebrew troupe is playing at Sofia with great 
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success. It has a repertory ranging from biblical pieces, ‘I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
like “‘ Joseph et ses Fréres,” to Offenbach’s ‘* Belle | if twenty sone a" —Frev. H. Burrerrisip, Supervisor of Music, 
ew Dé 


Héléne.” The Hebrew language is the only one used. 
The company, which was formed ten years ago, contains 
excellent material, and some biblical performances, accom- 
panied by authentic Hebrew choruses, touch a real art. A 
comic feature in these performances is the interpolation of 
music borrowed from the most widely sundered sources. 
Thus ‘‘ Samson ” sings his love song to ‘‘ Dalila” to an air 
from ‘‘ Norma,” and ‘ Dalila” responds with the lead 
soldier’s air from ‘‘ Mam’zelle Nitouche.” 

Cracow.—tThe new National Theatre was solemnly 
inaugurated October 14 in presence of the governor and 
various bodies of the state. | 
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Lamperti. 





Some Questions ANswereD AzBout METHOD. 


Editors Musical Courier: 
WOULD like nothing better than to answer 
articles appearing in THe Musica. Courier for the past 
three weeks, but it takes time to write, and while touching 
upon a few points contained in the last issue I will also 
take the opportunity to say that my statements made in 
Tur Musicat Courter of October 11 did not emanate from 
Mrs. Lamperti, but from the old man’s own lips, and were an 
open sore known to ad/ his pupils. 

The impression exists that the present Lamperti teaches 
his father’s method, an err6r that, aside from the elder 
Lamperti’s emphatic and angry denials, I myself have 
had ample proof of, having heard the younger Lamperti 
give several lessons and know whereof I am speaking. 
Certificates purporting to come from Lamperti the elder 
(Francesco) are suspicious, unless the originals are in his 
own handwriting. As stated by former pupils of the 
great Lamperti in THe Musica, Courter of September 27, 
I am the only one in this country certificated exclusively to 
teach his method. Besides my certificate, I have valuable 
letters from him, written both to myself and to my mother, 
one as early as 1847. 

Under such circumstances, in justice to the dead and to 
myself, I am justified in opening a crusade against all im- 
posters, who under the head of ‘‘ Lamperti,” coin money 
from poor, young pupils who are struggling and sacrificing 
to pay for their tuition. Lamperti has had hundreds of 
pupils, but there are only a handful who gave up public 
life on the operatic stage to become teachers, and these 
few, with the exception of three who are in America, live 
in Europe. There is a person in this city claiming to be 
“the only one in America” and possessing ‘‘ special certifi- 
cates.” If this were so she would not have had to study 
with a Lamperti pupil after she had left him. I have just 
received a letter from the teacher of this person expressing 
great indignation at such fraudulent advertising, and offer- 
ing to send me a letter for publication whenever I desire it. 
Good teachers do not need false props to support honor or 
give them fame. Thereis but one road and that the right 
one. 

Now to proceed to the article in last week’s Musica. 
Courter concerning the misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment many suffer in the study of singing. Incapable ad- 
vice from friends and lack of investigation in the selecting 
of a teacher are frequently the causes. A beautiful voice and 
acommercial character will hardly do justice to an angel 
himself ; a beautiful face wzthout the soul expressesit. Suc- 
cess with the public singer depends greatly upon a good 
business manager. With the right one, a mediocre singer 
can make money ; the arfzs¢ will simply coin it, and in the 
cities and countries where true ar/¢zs¢zc valuation is greater 
than for even the voice itself. 

The right kind of business manager, to use a vulgar ex- 
pression, ‘ sizes up” singers and knows exactly if they will 
take with the ignorant or cultured. Conflicting theories 
appear in print, and the old Italian method as taught by 
different teachers proves contradictory. ‘‘Is it the true 
method, and did all the great teachers of bygone generations 
teach it, and if so did they teach it alike?” are most reason- 
able questions, and I will quote a few lines from a former 
article of mine, ‘‘ Methods and Language in Song: ” 

The would-be teacher of the Italian method of singing must speak 
the Italian language. It is absurd to profess to teach the Italian 
method and be ignorant of the language which is its foundation. It 
is not enough to understand and make English-Italian out of it; the 
teacher must speak it purely and fluently. The throat has the same 
relaxation and ease in speaking Italian that it has in singing cor- 
rectly, for when an Italian word is rightly pronounced the throat is 
free, the mouth is open and the sound is liberated to be formed into 
quality. If the teacher does not pronounce properly the pupil cer- 
tainly cannot, and the tone is sacrificed. Therefore, to teach singing 
—which means something more than noise—the teacher must speak 
Italian and use it as the ladder to reach the defects of all other 
languages, so that whether the pupil sing in German, French, or even 
Chinese, he may not find it necessary to sacrifice the tone to the 
word or the word to the tone. 

This is thesecret of the pure, natural voice before it has heard and 
been taught an unmusical language, doubly injured by loud talking 
and speech mannerisms. The voice is good or bad according to the 
language spoken and the habits of speech, which are carried into 
Singing. If the language is open and free, the voice is liberated and 
half the work is done. This is why Italy is the birthplace of song, 
the language itself freeing the throat and making it comparatively 
easy for the Italian teacher to produce great artists out of his com- 
patriots. 

There is only one method of singing, and all the great 
teachers of the past and honest teachers of the present 
teach it; but they do not and did not teach it alike for 
many reasons, the first and foremost being because some 
were dorn teachers, some were teachers through necessity 
and hated it, and others were too lazy to be thorough. 
Some showed poor taste in educating the ear to quality, as 
4 woman who, with immense wealth, dresses in unblend- 
ing colors. Some made the most of direct attacks and ex- 
celled in heroic music. 

Sangiovanni was one of these, and to him I owe the suc- 
cess of special dramatic effects in many heavy operas. 
Delle Sedie, of Paris, one of the finest (if not the finest) bari- 
tones of his day is more really successful with men’s voices. 
(I also studied with him). Mrs. Viardot, sister of Malibran 








and daughter of Garciu, is of the opinion that flexibility of 
the voice zs an absolute necessity, and makes a great suc- 
cess of it, and it is through her I can place ‘‘ Una voce poco 
fa” by the side of ‘‘In questa tomba” in my répertoire, 
showing that, so far as the mechanical part is concerned in 
the placement of the voice, they are alike, but leaving an 
enormous scope for taste in tone quality, individuality of 
effectiveness and originality of conception, &c. 

‘* Who is there living that can speak with absolute au- 
thority as to the wonderful superiority of past great singers 
over the singers of to-day?” This 1s not as hard a ques- 
tion as it may seem. One of the greatest masters the 
world has ever known was Francesco Lamperti. 


opera was politics and food to the Italian, and a singer was 
next to the Pope himself in estimation. All the composers 
of his time, such as Rossini, Donizetti, Rossi, Ambroise 


When a | 
boy all the noted singers came to him to study their réles ; | 





Thomas, Gounod, &c., were his personal friends and de- | 


voted admirers, and the letters from these great men, and 
the most famous singers the world has ever heard, refer to 
him as authority in all pertaining to the expounding of the 
‘*true Italian method,” which, borrowing his almost divine 
ability to augment delicate points tothe perfection of polish, 
stamped his fame to the end of all time. Of his pupils, 
who were legion, a few only can I mention: Patti's father, 
mother and sister, Carlotta Patti; Loewe, whom Verdi 
composed ‘‘ Ernani” and other operas for; Stolz,whom all 
know; Sembrich, Valda, Van Zandt (both mother and daugh- 
ter); Elizabeth de Gremaley (my mother); Albani, Sims 
Reeves, Shakspeare, Alvary, Gayarre, Nicolini, Campa- 
nini, Reichmann, &c. 

Lamperti’s method became famous, not because he in- 
vented a zew method, but simply because of phenomenal 
taste, musicianly treatment, with a temperament so excep- 
tionally artistic that, diving to the roots for every point that 


could in any way have a bearing upon the production of | 





tone, he adopted channels for reaching it within the intelli- | 
gent comprehension of a pupil that were beyond criticism | 
or doubt ; in other words, he laid aside art for practical | 


illustration, and the resu/¢ produced art. 
a genius, nothing more or less, and such people in any of 
the walks of life are rare. 

Did Lamperti sing? is the next question, which I will 
answer by asking another. Why do great artists return to 
their masters at every possible time ? 

If they can hear their faults and can correct them this 
would certainly be considered a whim only, whereas it is a 
known fact that no one can judge of his own voice. The 
time they think they have even excelled themselves they 
find out to the contrary. When thinking they were in 
poor voice they are surprised at the compliments. Too 
much abandon to the feelings in public singing often 
makes an artist careless, and run into ruts he is uncon- 
scious of until told. On the other hand, one who has never 
sung may detect this and have more perfect taste, a truer 
ear, and a knowledge from the thoroughness of study and 
experience far exceeding the singer’s fame. Why are 
great artists so nervous when they sing (and there is 
rarely an exception to thisrule). If they are sure of them- 
selves surely there is nothing to fear. Look at the papers 
next day and see. 


censure m&tters little. A metropolis is supposed to be 


Lamperti was | 





If the critic is provincial his praise or | 


more just in trusting the bread and butter of artists in the | 


hands of competent critics; yet, alas, it is not so as a rule, 
but there is often a sprinkling of the genuine conscientious 
critic, whose ear is perfect, whose taste has been indulged 


in vocal privileges, which gives his opinions distinction and | 


respect, who in other words appreciates every good point, 
but is by no means blind to the poor or weak ones—let it 
be in tone, emission, wrong conception of the composition, 
time, or the introduction of floriture to display individuali- 


ties, out of character in either the piece or opera. Such | 


people act as the mirror to the artist, although unable to 
sing one note themselves. 

In Italy the audience is the only critic, hissing simul- 
taneously at an unmusical license or faulty effort, and ap- 
plauding the same artist for good work and beauty of vocal 
personality. It is therefore easy to understand that in a 
nation where even the masses have such a critical sense a 
genius like Lamperti whose whole life was devoted to 
musical science and the perfection of a marvelous method 
which after many years’ study with this great master and 
developed in an experience of half a century should from 
his justified eminence be followed as authority in all points 
of a well tried method of singing, although in possession 
of too small a voice himself to use outside of teaching. If 
imitation were the only perfect way of teaching a teacher 
could only teach those who had the same kind of voice as 
his own. 

‘* How can a pupil appreciate a perfect tone who never 
hears his teacher sing?” In Italy, where the atmosphere is 
music itself, where pupils besides their daily lesson and 
practice under advanced pupils are obliged to attend grand 
opera twice or three times per week, it is not difficult to 
hear ‘‘the desired tone” or to forget it easily. Here in 
America it is all different and a teacher should also be a 
finished singer. But illustration from a teacher is not suf- 
ficient when so few, comparatively speaking, know a per- 
fect tone when they hear it. Neither can they know if a 











teacher may be trusted to sing it properly. Our concert 
platforms are filled with beautiful voices, but with a crude- 
ness of delivery, quality and color that is positively painful. 
Our pupils hear these singers and .report them after this 
fashion : ‘‘ Miss was dressed perfectly lovely and 
sang elegantly, but, Mrs. D’Arona, she lifted up Aer 
shoulders,” or ‘ her chest fell in, and see what fine en- 
gagements s4e gets!" Comic opera is the only next place 
for them to go and hear singing, and then the comparisons 
to prove the uselessness of so much work when poor singing 
seems to pay so well are often made to the detriment of 
progress. One has often to fightagainst secret antagonism 
in locating tone just for the reason that the new quality 
seems strange to the pupil, whose taste is uneducated. 

Because So-and-so is a great piano player, or has con- 
ducted an orchestra for grand opera, or teaches opera and 
oratorio (even if he has never puta foot on the stage or 
sung in an oratorio himself), or for the same price includes 
sight reading, musical history, breathing lessons and Del- 
sarte studies, some pupils are swayed into the belief that 
more is gained ; and as a new pupil said to me the other 
day, ‘‘ Why, don't you teach anything but singing?” it is 
not surprising that people who have not the faintest idea of 
the depth and difficulty in educating a voice, to say nothing 
of all the musical food necessary to develope temperament, 
artistic sense and taste, should fill up the time with side 
shows of this nature. 

When great artists come to this country how many, if 
hearing them privately and unheralded, would recognize 
anything unusual, or, if so, would they rea//y and Aonestly 
admire their voices? Is it love of art, and art alone, that 
draws the audience to hear grand opera? And when 
studying is it not the love of show or money that tempts 
the average student to enter this profession? If a con- 
scientious teacher refuses such a pupil or discourages one 
whose ambition is greater than her voice, are there not 


GRAND CONCERT TOUR. 


New York Philharmonic Club. 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 
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Evcene Werner, Flute Virtuoso, Sot Maxcosson, Violin Virtuoso. 

Georce Saver, Viola. Franx S. Ports, Violin, 

Cart Bartn, Violoncello Virtuoso. S. E.xinp, Double Bass Soloist. 
ASSISTED BY 


Miss MARION 8. WEED, - Mezzo Soprano, 





For terms, dates, &c., address 


STAR LYCEUM BUREAU, 
ALFONSO FOSTER, Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 


THE NEW YORK 


School of Operas Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
CHARLES B. HAWLEY, 


SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 

all branches of vocal art, which are 

taught in a scientifically graded and 
systematized course, from their elementary 
principles totheir supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorw. The School will be inaugurated 
September 25. Candidates for admission can 
apply from September 1. 


FACULTY: 


Singing, Solfeggio and Musical Dictation, Chanting, Opera and Oratorio— 
E. Acramonts, C. B. Hawiav, Mug. Tuzovoee ByOaxsren, Miss Maris 
S. Bissett. Harmony—C, B. Rurenser. Physical Culture, Elocution, the 
Art of Acting and Opera on the Stage—Muss Anna Warren Srory, Mr, 
Henry L. Winter. Lan es—Da. Luis Baract, Herr Frevaeicx 
Rapemacuer, Mons. Epmonp Lemaire. History of Opera, Ecclesiastical 
Music and Oratorio and other studies ; prominent lecturers. 
The course s. stem and the separate branches system, 

both used. School open all year. Lessons in the even- 

ing also. Schooi home for out of town pupils, 458 

Ww. 23d Street, Miss E. Cuarex in charge. 
For terms and prospectus apply to 


LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 


WILLIAM RowLFine & Sons, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for G y: Fritz Sc rH, Jr., Leipsic. 
Depot for England; Stawiay, Lucas, Weeer & Co., Londoa 


(pinpotors. 














Publishers of “EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on appli Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trace and the musical profession in general, American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued, Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 
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hosts of teachers who will tell her the contrary to gain a| val” and a grand success in every respect, such as no State dell, Miss Clara Leeb, and Messrs. Xaver Roelker, Emil 


pupil? Is it surprising so many years of study are wasted 

and so many voices all over the world are being ruined | 
yearly? ‘‘Can sound and tone be learned from books?” | 
No, they cannot. Every book paragraph and teacher of | 
singing will tell you to ‘‘ sing front.” Do you know what | 
that means? Do you do it? How do you know you do? | 
Can you tell when anyone else does it? Did you ever find | 
anyone to actually show youl 

About breathing and the larynx there are as many 
theories as there are frauds to advocate them, and should 
one experiment for himself and locate all his vocal muscles 
I advise him to stop right there or suffer the consequences. 
One teacher trains the voice on ‘‘ Ah!” another on “ E” 
and another on ‘‘ Au.” There are voices perfectly placed, 
the attacks excellent and true, legato delicate and fault- 
Jess, and the forte and pianissimo passages exercised with 
taste and judgment, and yet youcan see the people's atten- 
tion wandering before the encore is finished. They blame 
themselves for it of course, since the voice is absolutely 
nething but beauty in both tone and rendition. 

Three words alone explain this—/ack of co/or—but to 
explain color necessitates many more words, which neither 
time nor space will permit. There is not a point in the 
Lamperti method of singing too trivial to be of vital im- 
portance to a perfect ‘‘artist,” and one cannot be an 
“artist” ‘‘ with wrong vocal method.” 

There must be no hobbies in the work on the voice, but a 
complete system must be applied in any way, shape or 
manner to appeal to the intelligence of a pupil who must 
Anow what he wants todo before making the a//emft to do | 
it. The throaty voice must not be treated like the nasal 
voice ; peculiarities must have a ready treatment, prompt 
and sure, and not be experimented with ; a teacher must 
understand the na/ure of a// voices to guard against wrong 
classification, casting of parts, strained limits or improper 
placement. Faultless taste on the background of trusty ex- 
perience in the work on a song, oratorio or opera, according 
to its character, is as necessary to the success of a singer as 
taste in dress 1s necessary in setting off personal beauty. 

A teacher must commune with the innermost feelings of 
a pupil, feelings the world knows nothing about. The ner- 
vousness of pupils must melt with the beauty of the work, 
their interests must be fed by the results of their efforts. 
Development must be gradual and not forced; they must 
fove their own voice and show it in every fibre of their 
being, and, like the soul, it must be pure and free from ma- 
terial obstruction. Sacrifices and sorrows endured for the 
sake of liberating a voice and grinding it with the gentle- | 
ness and beauty of art, help to arouse temperament, with- 
out which a perfect method is as a perfect shell to the 
withered oyster. 


FLORENZA D'ARONA, 
Lamperti Representative, 
124 East Forty-fourth street, New Vork. 


N. Y. State M. T. A. Meeting. 
R. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, the president of 


the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
sends Tux Musica. Courter the following announcements | 


concerning the sixth annual meeting, to be held at Buffalo 


next June: 
First—The New York State Music Teachers’ Association 


(any comment, unfavorable or otherwise, notwithstanding) 
will assuredly hold its annual meeting in June, 1894, at 
Buffalo. The enthusiastic and overwhelming manner in 

which this question was decided at Rochester in favor of | 
holding the regular annual meeting was too convincing to 
leave doubt in the minds of any who attended that conven- 


tion. 

Second—The programs, so far as now sketched, provide 
for three large orchestral and choral concerts, recitals of 
vocal, piano and organ music and miscellaneous concerts. 

A regularly organized and drilled symphony orchestra of 
forty to fifty members has been secured. We shall have 
the co-operation of a splendid mixed chorus of several hun- 
dred voices, besides a fine male chorus numbering seventy 
to eighty singers. The larger concerts will be given in the 
spacious Music Hall, of which the seating capacity is 2,500 
or more. A reception and banquet and an excursion to 
Niagara Falls will be included in the arrangement of the 
program. 

In view of such an array of musical features there will 
probably be fewer essays and discussions than at their 
previous meetings. 

Third—Buffalo as a city is pre-eminently a place for enter- 
taining large gatherings such as the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Convention. There is the large Music Hall for 
orchestral and choral concerts; smaller halls and fine 
churches with good organs for miscellaneous concerts and 
recitals ; theatres and lecture rooms for essay reading and 
business meetings, ample hotel accommodation, &c. 

Buffalo weather during the month of June is simply charm- 
ing, and with such entertainment as the foregoing outline of 
program promises will certainly offer a most tempting invi- 
tation to any music lover. The State Association moreover 
may count on the hearty and loyal support of Buffalo citi- | 


| “ Nachstucke,”’ op. 23, No. 4.... 


| March from “Divertissement Hongroise”™ 


Music Teachers’ Association has ever yet enjoyed. 
The local executive committee at Buffalo are: Joseph | 


| Gram, Carl V. Lachmund and Alexander Lambert. 
Callers.—Frank Van der Stucken, J. H. McKinley, Victor 


Mischka, chairman ; Robert Denton, of Denton, Cottier & | Herbert, W. J. Berry, Frederic Brandeis, the composer, 


| Daniels, and J. Adam Lantz, of Lantz Brothers & Co., | and Albert G. Thiess, the tenor, were among the callers 


with John Lund as extra member of the program com- | at this office during th the past week. 


mittee. | 
| 








Musical Items. 
The Arion Concert.—The Arions’ first concert will take | 


place on next Sunday and the following program has been | 


selected by Frank Van der Stucken : 


Solomon.—Edward Solomon, better known as 


| ‘‘ Teddy,” is said to have in his desk ‘‘ The Polar Bear,” 
| a comic opera; ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe, Esquire,” opera bouffe; 


PGR FUN edly s pone sk ctsccissschedeosvdhedewadah J. Massenet | 


Orchestra. 
PE EE aos dbcakinns opsbapibeds cpssetipndcet tee FP. Schubert 
Wm. H. Rieger, male chorus and orchestra. 
rg FRE 6 isnt 08. cen nsbadies ovens codnsvcvens R. Wagner 


Mrs. Amalia Materna. 
Adam de la Hale (1240) 


DIEING s oretcndtuetbapesedescscsspeccesccostoss 
CRANE PONG Seve nc he teks cvecccencscceccscscens Sixteenth century 
“ Altneiderlandisches Lied”’....................05- Seventeenth century 
IONS 5 00s iv dckne POs boda PRL EdaN eb dds coevecseades Th. Morley (1595) 
Male chorus a capella. 
Violin concerto in A MiMOr.........6-.6ceceeeeecececeeseeeess A. Dvorak 
Miss Maud Powell. 
FPG A SO I i aa ceca vcccisesopeccotcepuseds Ed. Kranser 
Wm. H. Rieger, male chorus and orchestra. 
} Oc dintebdabiusdlnkddn veecdbasdecctheeseateectene F. Van der Stucken 


C, Saint-Saéns 


SO SP BON cers vba b beans eds ScdSeeckocedidcccdsme Forschner 


PINE. ab Vopr eta b ede odd deeeses sae cbus shoves cues W. Biinte 
ye Oe eT ee ee nT ars ee 


Male chorus a capella. 


Oy I eta a se de dh ace einceeteten es hs F. Van der Stucken 


Be elias a a Ne OA! Se > Sy SES Ree ae F. Liszt 


Male chorus and orchestra. 
A Harlem Benefit.—A concert in aid of the Lexington 
Avenue Baptist Church was given last Friday evening. 


Fannie M. Spencer, were assisted by Miss Jessie Shay, 
pianist ; Mr. Frederick Gillette, baritone ; Walter C. Gale, 
organist, and many others. The affair was a great suc- 
cess, and the members of the chorus covered themselves 
and their director with glory. 

Newark Organ Recitals.—Mr. Harry W. Linsley will 
give his first free organ recital in Newark Thursday even- 
ing, November 23, when he will have the assistance of Miss 
Josie Bracker, contralto, and the Minnesinger Glee Club, of 
which he is the director. 

Merriam’s Music.—Mr. F. W. Merriam will give an en- 
tertaining program of piano music on the occasion of the 


| first meeting of the Park Avenue Music Club, Minneapolis, 


on Friday evening. This will be the program : 


NS GO NGS, bidcnnnkeats ob ekbk (a ddpdedbeWer net chidecndietcs 


Papillons, Nos. 6,7 and 8........ 
{ : 
RS cceenebe'e cet c0ss psabaseede Schumann 


“Un Poco Pomposo,”’ op. 20.... 


Ee8 Gem BISGRea,” OP. Ba osi.scddcess coves cvesenewssceecss 
Schubert-Liszt 





William H. Lee.—Mr. Wm. H. Lee, the baritone, whose | 
excellent singing in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” at Daly’s | 
Theatre last season is pleasantly remembered, has opened a 
studio for professional instruction at 95 Fifth avenue. Mr. 


Lee has an admirable record as a soloist and teacher of | 
more than usual ability and has sung with most of the prin- 


cipal opera companies. Ina private letter to a friend Mrs. 


| Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch writes as follows : 
New Haven should profit by this occasion and take advantage of | 


his presence in that city as areal singing teacher. His pupils won't 
have anything to unlearn should they try other teachers afterward. 
This is the most trying feature of learning to sing. Among the many 
applicants who come to me to have their voice tried few are well 
taught. The others have had such defective training it is absolutely 
hopeless to attempt to correct them of their faults. 


Yung, Petzet and the Miersches.— Messrs. Hans Yung, | 
Walter Petzet and Johannes and Paul Miersch gave a very 
enjoyable concert in Mr. Yung’s studio, 123 Fifth avenue, on 
October 30. The program, which wasexcellently presented, 


was as follows: 
Walter Petzet 





NO. ccc dheennaes bad be tines éa6 SERS MEOREe bh 504 00bd008 cate 
“ Standchen ”’.......... ‘ 
*TProck’ne Blumen’, § 7777 1tret terete tees ee ce teweeeees Schubert 
NR cade cbcdvcades vivngeens senbsanadbews ipsss sopatesvaseouess H. Sitt 
ican 60s can nnhdabedsed tncbiesccstaadeh intesedeccccdess J. Hollmann 
Nocturne, D flat.. / Chopin 
Ballade, A flat...) UUUUUUTTTESET TET eeeeee eee ener e eee wanes ; 
PRONE” wc cnn case bdnaneeheGesaehdnsbendisedhs n6d0c0sbay hyo Sucher 
OE PVE Die Sine ee on 55s pe kn boa ha hee beKoceudctisccss¥eecews Verdi 
os da dice ds cccgbbean doppagavestisOsove . H. Wieniawsky 
Joh. Miersch 


Hans Jung | 

Miss Clerihew’s Concert.—Miss Jennie M. Clerihew, | 
the soprano, gives a concert at Rochester on the 13th, as- | 
sisted by the Rochester String Quartet, Mr. Ch. H. Kings- 
bury and Ludwig Schenck. 


Reception at Scharwenka's.—A reception and musicale | 


took place on Monday night at the new residence of Xaver 


| Scharwenka, 1004 Madison avenue, and among those pres- 


ent were Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Mr. and Mrs. 


zens in making the 1894 meeting a veritable ‘‘ music festi- | Walter Petzet, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Jung, Miss Hella Sey- 


Pe Oe ao cscns circ cstewessectvcccccevbscvcccusecoecccees Grieg | 
PR Ne Be, BOO, Bhs in iio ks cgties ccdectevceicoe scithbeese Liszt 
iy CIIIED Fis lid 05 Gebtne Oeesiabbebessonckes seeks Beethoven-Seiss | 
| Romance, op. 44, NO. 1.......ccccccccccraccevcsscecccacveeess Rubenstein | 
Leschetizky 





‘*: Vally,” operetta ; ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,” and a 
parody on ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The New Gewandhaus.—The opening concert of 
the season at the New Gewandhaus, Leipsic, was a celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the institution as a musical 
centre. Three of its conductors contributed to the pro- 
gram—Johann Friedrich Doles, a motet, sung by the choir 
of St. Thomas’; Mendelssohn, his A minor symphony, and 
Carl Reinecke, a new work, which held the first place on 
the program. It was one which did high honor to its com- 
poser from its brilliant invention and artistic construction, 
interweaving skillfully motives from Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven with his own thoughts. 

German Theatres.—At the close of 1892 Germany 
possessed 245 theatres, with which 6,256 persons are con- 
nected. Of these musicians amounted to 4,338 ; singers, 
630 ; choruses, 1,668, and dancers, 182. 

A Wagner Facsimile.—The publishers B. Schott's 
Sons, of Mainz, have issued a facsimile of Wagner's auto- 
graph of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

Naples.—Sonzogno will give a winter season at the 
Fondo, Naples, for which he announces 120 representations, 
comprising twenty operas and several ballets. 








ED. BOTE & CG. BOCK, 


The Lexington Avenue Choral Society. directed by Miss | 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEV PIANO MUSIC. 


D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price,. . M.s.00 
ANGEL, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449 Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Siete Op. 48 7, Gavotte 
Favorite, Price, each, . _ . . Mie 
LESCHETITZKY, TH.— Op. a, No. Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Price, each, . . . M.2.00 
SHERWOOD, PERCY iPod Miaiatares. Peles. M.3.00 


FAREWELL TOUR 


OF THE 


Onide Masin Concer Concert Compaly. 


OVIDE MUSIN, . Viowmmist. 
ANNIE LOUISE MUSIN, ° Soprano. 
(THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. ) 
BESSIE BONSALL, . 
(THE PHENOMENAL ConTRatro.) 








. CONnTRALTO. 


F. W. ELLIOTT, . ° . Tenor, 
(THE EMINENT TENOR, ) 
EDUARD SCHARF, . P Prantst, 
(THE CELEBRATED PIANIST.) 


w. GE 5 ° . Business Manacer. 
FABIUS FERAUD. . R Secretary. 


SUMMER ADDRESS 


(Until September Ist), 
Malone, Franklin County, 
NEW YORK. 


LEON MARGULIES’ 


CONCERT BUREAU 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
OFFICE: CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 
Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, Dramatic Soprano. 
Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, Basso. 
Herr ADOLPH BRODSKY, Violinist. 
Herr ANTON HECNER, ’Cello Virtuoso. 
Herr RICHARD BURMEISTER, Pianist. 
THE BRODSKY STRING QUARTETTE 


AND OTHERS. 
| $F" Full List of Artists, Circulars, &c , mailed on application. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


WINTER ADDRESS 
148 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
|. Niedzielski, E, Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Tschaikowsky Dead. 
T was a genuine shock to the musical world 
to hear of the death of the great Russian composer, 
Tschaikowsky. In the editorial department of the present 
jssue we wondered who would be the next great composer 
who would be carried away by death, little supposing that 
aman in such vigorous health as the Russian would so 
soon follow Gounod. Hereis the cablegram which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Recorder” yesterday : 

Sr. PerersBurG, Nov. 6.—The great Russian musician 
and composer, Peter Tschaikowsky, died here to-day of 
Asiatic cholera. 

There was something very strange about the way he 
fell a victim to the plague and the whole city is saddened 
by what is regarded as a national misfortune. 

“[schaikowsky was perfectly well Sunday and spent the 
afternoon pleasantly with a party of friends. They all 
dined together at a popular restaurant, and in the course 
of the meal the musician laugh- 
ingly filled his glass with water 
and drank to the health of the 
company. 

‘« Don’t drink that water,” said 
one of the group. ‘* Don’t you 
know that cholera is lurking in 
it?” 

Tschaikowsky laughed. 

“You may drink my health,” 
he said, ‘‘in wine, beer or any- 
thing else you like, but I shall 
drink yours in water. If there 
is cholera in it, so much the 
worse.” 

With that he drained the glass, 
and nothing more was thought 
of the affair. 

A few hours later the com- 
poser was seized with severe 
pains and cramps, and in spite 
of everything that medical tare 
could do for him he died in ter- 
rible agony within six hours of 
the moment when he put the 
glass to his lips. The cause of 
his death was declared to be the 
cholera. 

Much talk has resulted, and 
there are some mysterious whis- 
perings among the musician’s 
friends. 

The above would indicate that 
there was a mystery connected 
with the mode of the great man’s 
taking off. Walter Damrosch was 
interviewed at Music Hall last 
Monday night and said : 


“T met Tschaikowsky in this 
country three years ago and I 
was charmed with his modesty, 
courtesy and graciousness of 
character. He was the most 
modest composer I ever met. I 
saw him again in Cambridge, 
England, last summer, in June, 
when he was one of five great 
composers from five different 
countries to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music. He 





sionate. He should not have died. He would have en- 
riched the world by many masterpieces, as his intellect and 
creative faculties were in their prime.” 

Mr. Damrosch said he had no engagement with Mr. 
Tschaikowsky this season and did not expect him to visit 
America again before next year. He said that he believed 
Tschaikowsky had finished his No. 6 symphony and that it 
would be sent to him, as promised, in December. 

A detailed analysis of Tschaikowsky’'s works and life will 
appear in our next issue. 








The Music Teachers’ Meetings. 
Utica, N. Y¥., November 2, 1893, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

If the State meeting cannot be postponed to '95 why not 
postpone our own to 95, with the understanding that the 
State Association will not meet that year, and will work 
for the National in 95? I believe simultaneous meetings 





seemed to be very glad to meet 
some one from America again, 
and told me that of all his mu- 
sical experiences his visit to 
America had been the most har- 
monious, without a discordant note to mar it. He spoke 
of the superb playing of the orchestra and, as he said, of 
the amiability of the chorus of the Oratorio Society in fol- 
lowing his beat, although he claimed to be a very inexperi- 
enced chorus conductor. 

“At the banquet given that evening by the University 
in King’s College I had the good luck to find my seat next 
tohis. We exchanged many reminiscences of his visit to 
America and he promised me to come again next year. 
He was also good enough to promise me the first produc- 
tion of his new symphony No. 6, of which he was then fin- 
ishing the instrumentation and of the plan of which he gave 
me the outlines. 

“Russia loses in him her greatest national composer. 
He had an almost morbid fear that his compositions were 
showing signs of advancing age, and he was as pleased as 
achild when I told him that the American verdict of his 
last symphony (No. 5) was that it was his greatest and 
most mature work. His music is always national in char- 
acter. He uses the folk songs of Russia as a basis. He is 
much more distinctively Russian national than Rubinstein, 
who was his master in composition, and he possessed to a 
much greater degree than Rubinstein a self critical faculty. 
His instrumentation is always brilliant, forcible and char- 
acteristic ; his melodic themes strong, dramatic and pas- 








PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


will be detrimental to both associations. The antagonism 
which is developing at this early day is a warning. We 
cannot afford to make a fizzle of our own convention. I 
am loath to do anything that might be construed as inimi- 
cal toward so valuable an organization as the N. Y. S. M. 
Ti Ad 

I suggest that we invite the president and executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Association to meet our 
president and executive committee at the Hotel Waldorf, 
Monday, November 27, at 10 a. M., to decide which of the 
two meetings should be postponed. 

I have written this letter to the president and to the 
other two members of our executive committee. 

Sincerely, Louis Lomparp, 
Chairman Executive Committee Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 





Not a Big Advance Sale.—The advance sale for the 
Patti concert to-morrow night is not as large as is reported. 
A reliable authority declares that it is less than $3,000, 
which is very poor for Patti. It looks as if La Diva 
will feel the hard times this season. The fact that she has 
to sing everything transposed a tone to a tone and a half 
lower than when she last visited us indicates that the de- 
pression is vocal as well as financial. 


L COURIER. 
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Leon Margulies’ Artists. 
R. LEON MARGULIES has opened a con- 
cert bureau in Music Hall with a list of artists em- 
bracing nearly all of the principal performers, including the 
sole agency for 
Mrs. Lillian Nordica, dramatic soprano. 
Mrs. Sofia Scalchi, contralto. 
Mr. Ben Davies, the celebrated English tenor (available from March 


1894). 
Mr. William Ludwig, baritone, 


Mr. Emil Fischer, basso, 

Mr. Plunket Greene, basso. 

Mr. Adolph Brodsky, violinist. 

Mr. Anton Hegner, 'cello soloist (first time in this country). 

Mr. Richard Burmeister, piano virtuoso, 

Mr. Henri Marteau (sole management for private musicales, by 
special arrangement with Mr, Rudolph Aronson). 

He also controls the following organizations : 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor. 

The Brodsky String Quartet. The Mendelssohn Quartet Club, 

The Beethoven String Quartet’ 

Mrs. Lineff’s Russian Choir of 16, 20, 
24 or 40, in their National costumes. 
Representation of a Russian wedding 
ceremony. (One of the most success- 
ful attractions at the World's Fair.) 


Scharwenka FacultyConcert. 
—A concert will be given in the 
concert hall of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club house this evening 
by members of the faculty of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 

She Is Married Again. — 
Mrs, De Pachmann,whowas born 
Maggie Okey, on Saturday, at 
the American Church, Paris, tock 
for husband,en second noces,Mr. 
Fernand Labori, a barrister of 
the Court of Appeal, Paris, and 
a son of the principal inspector of 
Eastern railways, who is also 
Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. — London ‘** Figaro,” 
October 26. 

Rothmuhl Comes.—Nicolaus 
Rothmiihl, first tenor of the 
Royal Opera House in Berlin, 
has severed his connection with 
that opera house, and intends 
to make a tour through this 
country, His phenomenal voice 
and artistic temperament have 
made him a great favorite wher- 
ever he sang, andit is very doubt- 
ful whether his place will be 
filled sufficiently. Rothmiihl is a 
pupil of the celebrated singing 
teacher Prof. Martin Roeder, 
now in Boston. As we are speak- 
ing of this highly gifted man, who 
counts many celebrities among 
his pupils, it may be mentioned 
that the new Swedish star, Sigrid 
Arnoldson,whom we are going to 
hear with the forthcoming Ab- 
bey-Grau Opera Company, has 
also been a pupil of Martin 
Roeder. Our congratulations to 
Mr. Roeder, who has achieved so 
much success in training voices. 
We hear of two young Ameri- 
can girls now under his care, 
gifted with splendid voices, and 
he is in hopes of bringing them 
out soon. 

Moscow.—The sum of 400,- 
000 rubles has been appropriated by the state for the alter- 
ations in the Conservatory of Moscow. ‘The new building 
will contain a large concert hall. 

Syracuse Students.—A concert will be given by the 
music pupils of the Syracuse University in Crouse Hall this 
evening. This program will be given: 








Organ, Marche Pontificale, from Sonata Pontificale......... Lemmens 
Mr. Frederic William Schlieder. 
Piano, scherzetto, Op. B1........ccceeeceeeenceeneeereeenesens Moszkowski 


Mr. Joseph Charles Seiter. 
Vocal, “ Spring’s Awakening ”’..........- Mécctigeerpeunqote 
Miss Alice Josephine Oliver. 
Piano, andante and finale, from concerto in G minor..... Mendelssohn 
Miss Charlotte Euretta Nash. 
Orchestral accompaniment arranged for second piano......... 
Dr. Parker. 
Violin, fantasia from “ Faust”. .........c0.ceseeeeeeeens 
Mr. Alton Eugene Darby. 


Dudley Buck 


Ladies’ choruses— 


“ Welcome, Lovely Spring "’.........+ccucesseneseeeeeeee Schumann 
“Oh! Skylark, forthy Wing "’.........c.cccceceeeeeeeeerenes Smart 
Piano, serenade, “‘ Hark! Hark, the Lark"’............ Schubert-Liszt 
Mr. Arthur Eltinge. 
Organ, allegretto @raziosO, .......ccccecesecseeeeeeeneeneecennenees Tours 
Miss Nina Irene McCormick, 
Liszt 


Piano, Fantasie Hongroise...........6-6-ceecececcseeereeneeneeeues 
Miss Mary Ellen Render. 
Orchestral accompaniment arranged for a second piano....... 
Professor Berwald. 
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HIS week's issue of THE Musicat Courier is 24 
hours late because of Tuesday last, our press 
day, being Election Day in New York State. 
os 
EO. W. HERBERT, of No. 18 East Seventeenth 
street, has been appointed the New York rep- 
resentative for the sale of the Erard Harps. 
~~ 
R, FELIX KRAEMER, traveling for Kranich & 
Bach, writes to us from Texas: ‘‘ Texas trade 
is looking much brighter, and although in sympathy 
with the silver party everybody is glad that this 


dreadful, long winded repeal matter is over, and con- 
fidence is once more restored.” 
oK 


WRITER from London, England, desires to know 
of what the late R. S. Maxwell died. Mr. Max- 
well died of strangulated hernia, as his physicians 
termed it. The infamous slander upon the dead 


man’s name that appeared in a music trade paper 
was written by a fellow who was under the deepest 
obligations to Maxwell, who frequently, at the loss 
of health and comfort, faced the elements to raise 
money to feed the ingrate. But that might as well 
be dropped; it is too damnable to get the benefit 
of further comment. 





R. BYRON MAUZY, that most energetic Pacific 
Coast piano dealer, sends us a large poster adver- 
tisement of the Sohmer piano and its ‘‘ First Prize 
World's Fair” award. Mr. Mauzy is distributing 
these posters all over his section of country, and they 
signify business, 
s+ 
S. HOWARD, traveling for J. & C. Fischer, 
. has started from Chicago on a Southwestesn 
and Southern business trip that will bring him back 
to Chicago by the 25th of the month. This signifies 
that trade has made its call, and the traveling man 
must again hustle in the good, old-fashioned style. 
Some of the big guns are out for their respective 
houses, and holiday cannonading will soon be heard. 
+ 
VEN the most bitter foe of this paper concedes 
E to it a circulation of 5,000 weekly. All we ask 
is for some representative advertisers to accept our 
invitation to prove to them, for one to twenty weeks, 
that we publish and circulate over double that num- 
ber of MusICAL COURIERS every week. Come along, 
and we will show you just how the thing is done. 
There is no secret about it ; 50,000 people read this 
paper every week. 
Ke 
EFORE you renew your contracts for advertising 
in 1894 adopt some plain, everyday, common, 
ordinary business method and ascertain what it is 
you are purchasing. Do not go ahead with the 
small fry trade papers unless you can learn in a 
plain, open, above board style just how many papers 
are printed and circulated before you place your 
advertising card in them. Zxtre nous, we take a 
great deal of stock in Nickerson & Harger's ‘‘ Musical 
Times,” of Chicago. That paper is a ‘‘ go,” 


os 


OW impotent and sickly do those music trade 
papers now appear who hounded Mr. Peck like 
hungry wild beasts hound a stag during the few 
weeks of his temporary discomfiture! And their wise 
predictions! Their wonderful prophetic powers! 
The truth of it is that not one statement published 
by the music trade press about Hardman, Peck & Co., 
outside of the articles in THE MusiIcAL CouRIER, had 
a particle of foundation in fact. It was all mere 
guesswork, and of a small, narrow gauge calibre too. 
None of these men could see that their vicious at- 
tacks on Hardman, Peck & Co. were in reality attacks 
upon the whole nature, character and condition of 
the piano trade as a trade. When firms were going 
to pieces by the hundreds every week, it was no time 


| to attack one great piano house that fell by the way, 


for the same reasons that pulled down all the others. 
= 


HERE is no reason why women should not con- 
duct or own music trade papers; none in the 
world. They are none the less entitled to love and 
respect because they happen to own some of them, 
and it shows that they are at least as good if not bet- 
ter than their incompetent husbands who were com- 
pelled to transfer them. Mr. Abbott need not in 
anger lose the rest of his microscopic brain because 
THE MusiIcaL CouRIER called the attention of the 
trade to the fact that some of these loud mouthed 
trade editors, who were getting money from the 
manufacturers on the strength of a false pretense re- 
garding circulation, some of these swindlers did not 
even own their little, insignificant sheets, but had to 
work under the name of some pseudo-company or 
transfer the stuff to their wives, as they had no 
names to do business. There was no insult intended 
and the only one is an implied one, because of the 
fact that they have such men as husbands. But the 
women, God bless them! they are all right. But for 
them—some of them—these editors would be com- 
pelled to work in totally different lines; car or cable 
lines, let us say. Men who cannot redeem their own 
names should have at least common sense, and not 
keep that hideous fact before their acquaintances 
constantly. It is not creditable. 





COOPER, HEWITT WIRE WINS. 


pins Saba 
New York, November 8, 1893, 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
MONG seven medals awarded to Cooper, Hewitt 
& Co., for their exhibits at the World's Fair, is one 
for music wire, of which they naturally feel proud—a 
feeling which is shared by the undersigned. Particu- 
lars will be given later. ROBERT M, WEss, 








E are pleased to notice such a paper as the New 
Haven “‘ Register” devote space to the Janko 
Keyboard, as it did in a recent number. Decker 
Brothers, whose pianos are the only instruments in 
this country with this keyboard, will gain lasting re. 
nown by means of their efforts to place this great 
improvement properly before the musical public. 


= 
HE Mason & Hamlin Company is about to issue 
an important ‘‘ Trade Circular,” which will no 
doubt prove interesting reading. It will have refer. 
ence, besides other matter, to the High Honors be- 
stowed by the World's Columbian Exposition upon 
the Mason & Hamlin instruments. A stockholders’ 
meeting of the company took place in Boston on Sat- 
urday. We learn that Mr. Richardson, the superin- 
tendent of the factory, is about to retire, to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Kelly, although the report is not 
authentic and could not be substantiated because of 
the election day yesterday, when all the establishments 
were closed. 
oe 
MONG all the piano manufacturers of New York 
there is no more conservative and level headed 
business man than Mr. John Evans, of Newby & 
Evans. He is of the opinion that the returned pianos, 
sold on instalments during the period prior to the 
panic and not paid for and now again in the dealer's 
hands, will take the place of new instruments for 
some time to come and consequently reduce orders. 
This, Mr. Evans says, accounts for the fact that a 
smaller fall trade is done than was naturally antici- 
pated. Newby & Evans are doing a fair, safe and 
steady trade and are not looking for any exciting con- 
ditions in the immediate future. 
rad 
R. EDMUND GRAM, the Decker Brothers, Hard- 
man, Harrington, Everett and Mehlin and Vose 
representative at Milwaukee, has just disposed of a 
house and lot for $7,700. The deed was of course 
filed by the new owner, and an item crept into the 
papers stating that a $7,700 deed was filed against 
Mr. Gram. We now see how it was filed, and how 
good a man Mr. Gram must be financially speaking. 
Mr. Gram also sells the Needham goods and the now 
famous Vocalion, and he has a great wareroom at 
207 and 209 Grand avenue, Milwaukee. Besides all 
these features he is also good looking, and there is no 
reason in the world why he should not be happy. 
From all we learn he is happy, and happy because he 
is good. 
= 
SN’T it a neat, graceful compliment to the great 
piano, organ, supply and miscellaneous firms con- 
stantly to call the senior editor of the greatest repre- 
sentative trade paper in the line a blackmailer? 
Does it not show wit and a keen discernment of the 
action of the boomerang? As far as historical evi- 
dence goes in this line it certainly proves that the 
great music trade will not support a blackmailer for 
any length of time. He invariably fails; he flees at 
times and he gets back again, tries it again; goes 
again ; gets down into the dumps, tries the stage, the 
lecture field, politics, humbug, tomfoolery and other 
pursuits, but always lands in the mephitic ditch of 
periodical bankruptcy. The music trade will not 
support a blackmailer. So history tells us, and his- 
tory as a solid fact is far ahead of incoherent and 
impolitic dribble. The blackmailer is sure to g0 
There is no place for him in the music trade. 








—Wm. Larison has succeeded the firm of Larison & Plotts, who did 
business as the Gem Organ Company, at Washington, N. J. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





NEW 
WwW 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a caretul investigation, 





ENGLAND PIANO CO., “*gseesrreer 


arerooms : 


200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable improvements than all others. 


D the Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


















WESTERN FACTORY ; 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


EASTERN FAcToRY : 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION (CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wapash ave 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E, 16th St., J. W. CURRIER. Manager. 


ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 42 PUNCHINGS. 


—-MANUFACTURER OF-— 


=== PIANO HAMMERS. === 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 
190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.: BROOKLYN, L. I, 











THE CELEBRATED 


Carl Scheel 
Piano, 


Cassel, Germany. 


Founpep in 1846. 





Highest Award and Gold Medal 
at Melbourne Exposition. 


TSE G wae 





GENERAL AGENT: 


F. SECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
= PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Correspondence solicited with reliable 
dealers for the agency of these excelient 
Pianos for the different States, either 

== directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
<< \many, or F, Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. .» 
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100 CENTS 


FOR THE $1. 


WiITH INTEREST 


WILL BE PAID BY 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


HERE is nothing that shows more vividly the 
strength of the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co. in 
the estimation of its creditors than the character of 
the pending settlement and the rapidity of the nego- 
tiations. It is not only a matter of congratulation for 
all those directly interested, but the whole piano 
trade is indirectly benefited by the nature of these 
negotiations and the results that are sure to flow 
from it, 

Hardman, Peck & Co. will pay 100 cents for the 
dollar with interest from date of maturity of each 
note. 

The two banks—the Mercantile National and the 
Second National, representing about $200,000, and 
Messrs. Lehman and Krauss representing between 


$125,000 and $150,000, all of whom were made preferred | 
creditors under the deed of assignment, voluntarily | 


relinquish their preferred position in order to expedite 
this settlement, and in addition to this Messrs. Leh- 
man and Krauss, instead of accepting a time settle- 
ment, have offered to leave the total amount repres- 
enting their claim of nearly $150,000 in the business 
of Hardman, Peck & Co. until all the other indebted- 
ness has been paid. 


This is a most extraordinary termination of an | 
assignment, a great tribute to Mr. Leopold Peck in- | 


dividually, and an evidence that the piano manufac- 
turing business is considered as endowed with great 


recuperative powers, for otherwise these Banks and | 


Capitalists could never have consented to arrange the 
affairs of the house on this basis. 


Mr. Peck had not been in the market as a buyer of | 


supplies and merchandise for several months prior to 
the assignment, and he continued to pay all the notes 


due for merchandise purchased during the blackest | 


days of the panic without asking any one firm for an 


accommodation, On several occasions he returned | 
goods that had been shipped by supply houses to the | 


factory, for, as we all know, there was no manufactur- 
ing in progress and no reason to enter upon new 
liabilities. The result is that $75,000 will cover the 
total merchandise liabilities, which, in normal times, 
would have been over $300,000. By means of the 
arrangement made, which virtually leaves the nearly 


$150,000 of Lehman & Krauss in the business, these | 


merchandise creditors will get their payment first. 

From a general scanning of the supply horizon we 
know that the whole line of firms is anxious to con- 
tinue business with Mr. Peck as soon as he is pre- 
pared to give orders. 


The Dealers. 


give to dealers in Hardman pianos notice that ar- | 


rangements have been made to protect all their ma- 
turing paper; all that is necessary is an evidence of 


| the assignee, and again forge ahead, aiding the house 
here in rapidly liquidating. 
The Result. 


| Let us imagine for a moment, if we can, what the 
| result would have been had Mr. Peck not succeeded 
by means of his ingenuity, his reputation and his credit 
in making this settlement ; had the barbarous at- 
tacks of the small music trade papers succeeded, and 
| thrown these large stocks of Hardman and Harring- 
ton and miscellaneous pianos on the market now, 
within a few weeks, together with the stocks of the 
branch houses in their respective cities ! 

The holiday trade here would have been ruined 
with a great many firms and a terrible blow would 
have been given to the piano trade of the city. This 
was one of the evils Mr. Peck has been at work at to 
avert. He saw at a glance that every possible effort 
must be made to keep all these hundreds of instru- 
ments intact and not to increase a loss by destroying 
the staple and market value of stock and all other 
stocks of instruments with it. 

As this arrangement had just been concluded at the 
time we are going to press with the last forms we 
are unable to give further details, but enough has 
been said to show that when a financial panic that 
invades every industry happens to strike the piano 
trade it can do comparatively little damage. The 
| character of the settlement of Hardman, Peck & Co. 
shows this, and it furthermore proves that the house 
itself was built upon a firm and solid rock, so strong 
that it could not be destroyed. 





MR. A. C. COX PROMOTED. 


—_——_~o 
HREE years ago, when Mr. A. C. Cox gave up the 
management of Chickering & Sons retail ware- 











predicted great success for him in his new field of 
labor, and we are gratified to know that our pro- 
phetic powers are of no mean order. We have just 
| learned that owing to the large and increasing duties 
devolving upon Mr. Stetson it has become advisable 
for him to have an assistant, and this position the 
firm have awarded to Mr. Cox. Thus he will be Mr. 
Stetson's assistant, both in the wholesale and retail de- 
partments, and his representative when not there. 

In a house of such magnitude this is a very im- 
portant position, requiring one to keep thoroughly 


public in general. As to the salesrooms, their entire 
conduct will devolve upon Mr. Cox. We congratu- 
late the firm upon having chosen a young man of 


| such force and intelligence, and we congratulate Mr. | 


Cox upon being selected to fill one of the highest po- 
sitions in the gift of the house. 








Mr. Clark Going to Troy. 

R. F. L, CLARK, who has done so much 

good work at the J. & C. Fischer booth at the 
| World's Fair this summer past, is in New York. Mr. 
Clark's new berth is with the Piercy Company, Troy, N. Y., 
| where he will be found on the floor as salesman. The 
gentleman has been with a number of Western houses, the 
| majority of which have handled the J. & C. Fischer piano. 
He is a practical tuner and knows considerable about piano 
construction, having had a factory experience. This, 
coupled with ability as a salesman, will make him extremely 
useful to the Fischer interests in the house of the Piercy 
Company. 














| Obituary. 


Mrs. August Gemunder. 

| ayetepedce: the wife of August Gemiinder, 
died at her late residence, 231 East Sixty-eighth 
| Street, on Friday evening, November 3, 1893, at the age of 
| fifty-five years. 


rooms and joined the forces of Steinway & Sons, we |. 











MENT. 





E take great pleasure in introducing to the pub- 

lic our Patent Counterbalancing Music Duet 

Desk, the most convenient and valuable improvement 

ever made in a piano case. (Patented May 24 and 
October 18, 1892). 

While it is true it has to do with the case alone, the 
musical part of a piano is not harmed by the case 
being made attractive and convenient. This patent 
duet desk is such an improvement over the desks 
now in use that with most people who are undecided 
what piano to buy, it is the deciding point the mo- 
ment they see it. 

The whole front panels when drawn down are 
converted into a large, roomy desk. 

The pianist, when playing alone or in a duet, will 
find this exceedingly convenient for holding more 
than one piece of music at a time; and when the 
piano is used with other instruments this full size 
duet desk is of the greatest value, enabling all to 
see each other’s score and motion at a glance, 
thus rendering it easy to always be in time. It is 
also very convenient when singing, duet or quartet. 

When drawn down for use the desk brings the 
music, hands and keyboard together, which is of 
great advantage to all beginners, as it enables them 
to see their music, hands and the keyboard at the 
same time without raising and lowering the head, a 
habit so frequently contracted by them at the begin- 


ning. Respectfully, WESER BROTHERS, 
520, 522, 524, 526 and 528 West Forty-third street, 
New York. 








HAT is the use of constantly grumbling all the 
time? There is nothing in it but disease, 

Give us healthy, active, vigorous, hopeful thought, 
something that will inszire us to deeds and to action 
and lay aside this forlorn, God-forsaken, deplorable 
pessimism, this microbe-breeding helplessness of 





posted as to the needs of the trade as well as the | 





willingness to reduce the indebtedness, but no Hard- Mrs. Gemiinder had been ill but one week 
man dealer need fear any further protests provided SS SOR TEE eet 3 
. . . . . ie } 
he honestly means to continue in handling the instru- | -—Mr, John Goggan, of Thos, Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex., 


ments. Renewals will be granted on a liberal basis, passed through New York last week on his way home from Chicago 
and there will be no difficulty now to continue to float | #%4 Boston. 


all the paper that is out, less the payments naturally | —Thomas & a — s-eeeme, Gs. Save eee 
; . suit to recover one of t i tb - >om- 
expected in each instance. e pianos boug y the Barrett-Owens com 


bination. Owens and McElrath testified that it was intended to de- 
The Branches. 


| fraud the dealers when the piano was ordered. It was shipped to J. 
W. Owens, who transferred it to E. B. Lowe, who claimed that he 

As quickly as all arrangements of the parent house | Paid $300 cash for the same, Witnesses said that the plan was laid in 

a : : Barrett's office, that Barrett let Lowe have $275, which was id t 
shall have been completed, the disturbi | : ; gone 
. P ng cause of the Owens, who returned it to Barrett. This was intended to make 

troubles with the branch houses then being removed, | Lowe an innocent purchaser, The jury failed to see Lowe’s inno- 
these will come into line again, and resume trade as | cence and they gave a verdict for the plaintiffs. A similar suit is 

formerly. The Dutton house, and the Chicago and St. 





| pending against Lowe to recover a safe which he also innocently 
purchased. Suits are pending against all these parties in the United 


Louis houses will also be freed from the control of | states Court.—Charleston, S. C., “News.” 





| despair that sees in every intelligent competitor a 
| criminal, and in every action a fraud or a crime. 
| How tired people must be getting of this everlasting 
| calamity prophet ! Let’s buy a coffin for him and bury 
| him with his impotent lament. 








| "PHE latest novelty in music trade journalism is the 

publication of a picture of a building that had 
not been erected on the World’s Fair grounds, al- 
| though the paper in question claimed to have the in- 
| fluence to force the erection of the so-called proposed 
| building. The music trade press evidently had a 
|tremendous pull at the World’s Fair, and the pull 
|seemed to be in all directions too. We shall now 
| probably publish a portrait of the proposed judge 
who had the same indorsers for that place which the 
Western music trade paper had for its proposed 
building. 








The Trade. 

—Charles Pabst, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., visited the city this week. 

—Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gilaemeester & Kroeger, left for the 
West yesterday afternoon. 

—The Antisell concern at San Francisco has closed, as J. McMillan, 
the representative, writes to us. 

—L. G. Koher, of Sherman, Tex., has given a chattel mortgage on 
his entire stock to Wm. Levy of that city. 

—Mr. Sheridan Ostrander, formerly with S. E. Clark & Co., of De- 
troit, is East and will remain here for several weeks, 

—W. W. Dill, of the music house of Dill & Co., Kalamazoo, was 
married at Otsego on October 27 to Miss Etta A, Foster. 

—Mr. S. B. Davis, a popular salesman of Anniston, Ala., was 
married on November 1 to Miss Fannie Glenn, of Talladega Springs. 

—Mr. E. H. Grant has been selected to take charge of the branch 
store shortly to be opened at Geneva, N. Y., by Lent & Moore, of 
Ithaca. 

—E. Kerr, proprietor of a music store at Orangeville, Man., and 
prominent in religious circles in that town, has disappeared, leaving 
numerous creditors. 

—Will A. Watkin Music Company, Dallas, Tex., announce that 
from 1886 to 1892 their house has captured 18 premiums in expositions 
for Fischer pianos and Farrand & Votey organs. 

—Mr. S. Nordheimer, of A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, was here 
early in the week to receive his wife and daughter, who returned 
from Europe. The party left for home Monday night. 

—Frank §. Kellogg, of Carthage, N. Y., who has been selling 
wagons and organs on instalments throughout that section of the 
State, has made an assignment. Liabilities not stated. 

—The firm of Strohm & Snedeker, of Port Richmond, N. Y., dealers 
in musical instruments, stationery, &c., has dissolved partnership, 
and the business will hereafter be conducted by Joseph E. Strohm. 
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FAIR MR. SCANLAN. 
HOW HE TREATS HIS MEN 


eA 

HE New England Piano Company is well known 
T as one of the leading piano industries of the 
country, and in points of equipment, system, discip- 
line and method its owner, Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, 
has made it a model institution. Like in all great in- 
dustrial establishments there have been periods of 
friction between the proprietor and his workmen, but 


considering the large force and the general condition | 


of the labor element and its aggressiveness during 
the past 10 years, Mr. Scanlan has had less of it than 
any piano manufacturer of similar importance. He 
has understood how to apply executive principle to 
his men with success and with a due consideration to 
both sides. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the money stringency 


began as early as June 1, Mr. Scanlan kept his factory | 


open until as late as August 4, a longer period than 
most of the great factories can show, and even then 
he closed only because currency had to be purchased 
in the open market, and of course it would not pay 
to buy currency at a premium and use it to purchase 
labor. The factory, however, soon started up again 
and had no difficulty in continuing under a mutual 
arrangement, described in the Boston ‘“‘ Herald” of 
November 1 as follows : 

The statement published in a contemporary of yesterday concern- 
ing an agreement which the New England Piano Company requested 
its employés to sign has stirred up no little discussion among the 
labor organizations and working people in this city. 

It is stated by parties directly interested that the publication is an 
unfair reflection upon the metheds of the concern. 

Mr. Scanlan, the manager of the New England Piano Company, 
when seen about the matter yesterday, was averse to making any 
statement concerning the matter. He said, however, that the prop- 
osition submitted to his employés was perfectly legitimate and fair ; 
that he in no wise intended or desired to take advantage of any em- 
ployé, and that he believed it would be impossible to find one 
among his employés who would attribute anything but square deal- 
ing to him 

From another and reliable source these facts were obtained regard- 
ing the controversy: 

The New England Piano Company was the last concern of its kind 
to close down during the recent depression and the first to start up. 
The condition of the market was uncertain ; no one could predict the 
volume of business or whether collections would be easy or other- 
wise. The company closed its doorson August 4, and in order to 
pay off his employés on that date Mr. Scanlan paid a premium of 
$180 for a sufficient amount of bills to do so. When the concern 
started up again he did not wish to be forced to pay a premium for 
money to be used in paying wages, but believing that business would 
revive desired to give as many of his employés work as possible- 


The situation was explained to the men, and, with the exception of | 


seven carvers, they all agreed to sign a document permitting him to 
pay them their wages when possible. There was nothing in this but 
the fairest intentionson Mr. Scanlan’s part, and inasmuch as some 
men might, ina moment of anger, see fit to put an attachment upon 
the property of the company for their wages, Mr. Scanlan thought it 
judicious to protect his business, while at the same time not taking 
any unfair advantage of the men. $ 

An inquiry among some of the men now at work shows that none 
of them are in the least dissatisfied with the manner in which they 
have been treated since they returned to work, but, on the contrary, 
are more than pleased with Mr. Scanlan's prompt payment of wages. 

There are to-day four carvers at work in the New England Piano 
Company’s factory, and the balance of the carving required by the 
concern is being done by outside parties at a considerably lower 
figure than was paid to the seven men on strike 


Not Taken Advantage Of. 


However, the most remarkable feature of the situa- 
tion and a characteristic one, when you know the 
man, is this: Mr. Scanlan never took advantage of the 
agreement proposed, but paid the workmen just as if 
there had been no agreement whatever. On Saturday 
last they were again paid off in the regular manner. 

The agreement itself was absolutely necessary in 
order to protect Mr. Scanlan against the sudden action 
of any possibly disgruntled workman who, under the 
laws of Massachusetts, might without such a written 
agreement put a keeper on the property in case pay 
day was passed. Although it was made in the inter- 
ests of the workmen, it was necessary for Mr. Scanlan 
to make it a strictly legal document in order to pro- 
tect those very workmen who were willing to abide 
by any decision he would have made even without 
an agreement. 

The factory is running in regular order, and the 
carvers, who are really pleading that they cannot 
enter into such an agreement, as the constitution of 
their union prevents them, are not interfering. 

Mr. Scanlan has simply shown that at any and all 
umes he is equal to the emergency ; the factory is 
Producing regularly 10 pianos a day, to be increased | 
to 15 in a week or two. 








age A. Wise, who has been conducting a music store at Portland, | 
+>) ta sold out and gone back to Oakland, Cal., where he will de- 
© his entire attention to the interests of Clark Wise & Brother. 
—Calenburg & Vaupel.—Robert Godson has been appointed re- | 
Ceiver in Supplementary proceedings for Calenburg & Vaupel, piano 


Manufacturers at No. 53 ; -s . ; anf 
Martin Renan: . 53 West Forty-second street, in the suit of 


| 


| 


M 


Metzerott Affairs. 
| E igaee Metzerott assignees have completed their 
statement to be furnished the creditors. The princi- 


pal items of interest to the music trade are, in round num- 


| bers, as follows : 


| W. W. Kimball Company (secured)................ $17,500 
| Hardman, Peck & Co............. ti etenck ce sees 21,000 
| EPUREE EUNEUNN dS caddie dog dco Bapols evi enaes edd ombs 2,500 

FROE SI TE i ngs vin ve'Von nv o60 049-0 ii gala 1,500 

SS ET Sree fence cisas yc ncsinneds 900 
| weld Pimee Compaey. os. kiie eve ce eh eee tence’ 600 
| Je BR Dikdon, FRUMACIOIA, <6 00s ss swans snabucves 600 


The J. Church Company, Heep Manufacturing Com- 
| pany and a few other concerns had small accounts unset- 
| tled. 

The other bills are for material and labor furnished for 
| the new building. 

Owing to the financial stringency the assets have shrunk 
decidedly from the first estimate given. The stock, fixtures 
and leases are appraised at about $24,000, and there is be- 
sides the equity in the new buildings. The liabilities, 
aside from the Kimball account, foot up nearly $100,000. 
It is believed that from 35 to 50 per cent. can be paid. Mr. 
W. B. Price, of the Kimball Company, has been in the store 
for several weeks looking after the interests of his concern, 
which were fully secured as long ago as last May by leases 
which are held as collateral. 


Official News. 


WASHINGTON BUREAU THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 6, 1293. | 


R. OWEN MILLER, president of the Musi- 

cians’ Mutual Benefit Association and National League 
of Musicians, writes from St. Louis to the Ways and Means 
Committee the following letter in reference to the tariff on 
musical instruments : 

I would respectfully call your attention to inclosed reso- 
lution, which places the professional musicians of the 
United States on record as opposed to that clause in the 
McKinley bill which puts musicians on the free list but 
compels them to pay duty on the tools they need to compete 
with with the free pauper musical labor of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and the Polynesian Islands. 

Hoping this will have some weight with the committee in 
allowing musicians to be free to equip themselves with 
proper instruments to compete with free imported musi- 
cal labor, I remain very respectfully, &c. 








SECTION 8&8, No. 6.— Whereas, The McKinley bill places a high tariff 
upon musical instruments that are as necessary to the musician as 

| tools are to the mechanic; and 

Whereas, While the mechanic is protected by the alien contract 

| labor law against free trade in mechanics, while the musician is de- 
nied the protection of this law and free trade in musicians continues 
unchecked ; therefore 

Resolved, That the National League of Musicians use every endeavor 

| through political action to secure the repeal of that portion of the 
McKinley bill which places a duty upon musical instruments and 
supplies. 

Representative Cummings, of New York, has introduced 
a bill in Congress fixing the rate of duty on all musical in- 
struments at 35 per centum, as in the act of March 3, 1883. 

| The General Appraisers of the Treasury Department have 
rendered a decision of the Surveyor of Customs at St. Louis 
as to the rate and amount of duties chargeable on certain 

| flute harmonicas imported in February last by that firm. 
The opinion is in the language of General Appraiser Shar- 
retts, and is as follows: 

The articles in question are the ordinary flute harmonicas of com- 
merce. They are made chiefly of tin, have 10 keys and two stops, 
and are about 7% inches long by 3% inches wide. The board has 
taken testimony of musical instrument dealers and importers of toys 
touching the dutiable character of the articles, and finds that they 
are toys. The claim of the appellants that the same are dutiable at 
3% per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 435. N. T., is sustained and 
the surveyor's decision is reversed, 

| Herman Stump, Superintendent of Immigration of the 

Treasury Department, has addressed a letter to Dr. J. H. 
Sennar, Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis Island, New 
York, in the matter of the appeal of Martha Heuer, the 
German concert singer, who arrived at New York on the 
steamship Augusta Victoria some time ago, and was barred 
a landing by the Board of Special Inquiry as being likely 
to become a public charge. Mr. Stump’s letter is in refer- 
ence to the appeal which she made from the decision of the 
board, and his action in the case is approved by acting 
Secretary C.S. Hamlin. In the letter Mr. Stump says: 

‘* Under date of August 11, 1893, you transmit papers in 
the above appeal case. Martha Heuer, native of Germany, 
who arrived at the port of New York per steamship Augusta 
Victoria August 4, 1893, was barred a landing by the Board 


| 


| of Special Inquiry as likely to become a public charge. 


It appears from the affidavit of appellant that she is 
nineteen years of age; that she came to this country in 
company with one Max Lindenbaum, who supplied her with 
money prior to and after her arrival in the United States, 
and paid her passage over ; that she is a concert singer by 


| occupation ; that she is unmarried and has no money but 


$25, given to her by the said Lindenbaum since her arrival 
at Ellis Island ; that she has no relations in this country, 
and that she came here with very indefinite ideas as to how 
she was to support herself, but might secure an engage- 
ment as a concert singer if circumstances compelled her to 
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do so. It also appears that appellant claims to be in pos- 
session of personal property (wearing apparel) which she 
values at $1,000 and jewelry to the amount of $1,000 and 
claims that should she not secure employment that her 
diamonds alone would support her for one year at least. 

This case was carefully considered by the board of the 
special inquiry, who decided that she should be debarred 
a landing as likely to becomea public charge. This decision 
was arrived at on August 4, and on August 8 a rehearing 
was had and the board sustained its former decision. 

This bureau is of the opinion that, inasmuch as appellant 
could not make a livelihood in her native country as a con- 
cert singer, as appears by the testimony of Lindenbaum, 
she will be unable to support herself in this country by any 
legitimate’ occupation, and her previous life, as disclosed 
by her own testimony, does not commend itself to favora- 
ble consideration. The possession of personal property 
such as she describes does not preclude the likelihood of 
her hereafter becoming a public charge. 

Taking into consideration her youth and sex, without 
relatives or protection, a stranger in a strange land, it is 
considered best for her that she be returned to her parents, 
and refused a landing here as one liable to become a public 
charge. 

The decision of the board of especial inquiry is approved, 
the appeal is hereby dismissed, and appellant, Martha 
Heuer, will be returned to the country whence she came at 
the expense of the steamship company bringing her into 
the United States. 


Mr. Jones to Make Pianos. 
M. COLLARD, assignee of the Begiebing- 
Buttell Piano Company, has sold the plant to E. H. 
Jones, who recently moved to Des Moines from I 


Lacona, 
The plant is situated at 123 and 125 Fifth street, and the 
consideration in the deal was about $4,000. Mr. Jones has 
also purchased the Des Moines Piano Company, and will 
at once commence the manufacture of pianos. He will 
have associated with him Messrs. Adam Buttell and Hugo 
Begiebing, members of the old firm, and they will employ 
from 12 to 15 men. 

Mr. Jones has every confidence in the future of Des 
Moines and the business, and does not propose to let any 
hard times interfere with his plans. The new firm will 








commence operations in a few days.—Des Moines, Ia., 
** Leader,” October 28. 
Mr. Wheeler, of Little Falis. 
R. CHARLES L. WHEELER, who for 


many years was associated with Mr. Irving Snell, 
of Little Falls, N. Y., as salesman and later as a partner 
under the firm name of Snell & Wheeler, has opened a 
store of his own, and will be in New York this week to 
purchase goods. 


Crass on the Road. 
HE merits of the celebrated Steck pianos 
will be promulgated and sustained by George N. 
Grass, of the Geo. Steck & Co.’s warerooms, New York 
city, who started on Monday last for an extended trip 
among the dealers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Mr. Grass anticipates being away about two weeks. 


Sohmer in Philadelphia. 
iy Sohmer piano has gone to G. R. Fleming 
& Co., 1229 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. In an ele- 
gant Chestnut street store, located in the heart of the fash- 
ionable trade, the Sohmer piano finds a fitting home. 

Geo, R. Fleming & Co. get for a leader one of the best 
advertised pianos in America. The Sohmer is a World's 
Fair prize winner and a prize winner among the people 
generally. 

Sohmer & Co. get for Philadelphia agents a live, ener- 
getic firm that will push their piano prominently forward in 
the estimation of the public. 


Rohrdantz Skips 


ROHRDANTZ left his jewelry and piano business at 

e 228 Main avenue in the hands of his creditors and fled from 

Passaic, N. J., on October 30. When his store remained closed this 

morning his creditors hastened to take out an attachment on his 

property. All were forestalled, however, by Rosensweig Brothers, 

wholesale jewelers, of New York, to whom Rohrdantz executed in 
1891 a chattel mortgage for $2,500. 

The two largest claims against Rohrdantz are for money borrowed 
on notes. George Muller, his brother-in-law, lent him $700 two years 
ago. Charles Waterhouse also holds Rohrdantz’ note for $28, of 
which $50 has paid. Other creditors are his landlord, Richard Post, 
to whom he owes two months’ rent; Charles Levy, the clothier, who 
has an unpaid account of $37; the PaSsaic ‘‘ Wochenblatt,”’ who have 
a bill of $82 for printing ; W. E. Shuit, C. A. Stelling and perhaps 
$200 worth of other small accounts. The mortgage will probably 
close them all out. Rohrdantz conducted a watch club with 100 mem- 
bers, On Saturday night he collected a dollar from each and held a “ 
drawing as usual, The “lucky "’ winners will not get their watches, 
but Rohrdantz has the $100.—Patterson, N. J., ‘‘ Post.” 








We can positively state that Mr. Rohrdantz had no con- 
nection with the Antisell Piano Company, of Mattewan. 

—Mr. 8S. T. Morrow has opened a new piano wareroom at the corner 
of First street and Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Die Leipziger Herbstmesse, 1893. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. ] 
™ (Followed by English Translation.) 

AHREND die Leipziger Messen noch vor 
einer Reihe von Jahren fiir den amerikanischen 
Musikinstrumentenhandel von nicht zuunterschitzender 
Bedeutung waren, sind sie es heute in dem Maasse nicht 
mehr. Dieser Riickgang zeigt sich an auffallendensten bei 
der Herbstmesse, da die Ostermesse noch immer von vielen 
tiberseeischen Hiiuser durch ihre Einkiiufer besucht wird. 
Das Bild, welches die jetzige Messe bot, war auch sonst ein 
wenig Erfreuliches in folge der verschiedenen, wirthschaft- 
lichen Krisen, Eine Strémung hat sich andererseits in letzter 
Zeit bemerkbar gemacht, die auf eine theilweise Verlegung 
der Messen nach Berlin hinarbeitet. Diese sogenannte 
Berliner Vormesse solite zuniichst die Spiel-und Kurz- 
waaren—sowie die keramische Industrie umfassen. Man 
hatte versucht, auch in die Musikinstrumentenbranche ein- 
zudringen, doch ohne nennenswerthen Erfolg. Denn die 
auf den Berliner Musterligern unserer Fabrikanten er- 
theilten Auftriige, wiiren so wie so gegeben worden. Um 
diesen Berliner Centralisations bestrebungen ein Gegen- 
gewicht zu bieten, hat sich die Leipsiger Handelskammer 
endlich nach langem Zégern entschlossen, im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Rathe der Stadt Leipzig bei dem Kénigl. Siichs. 

Handelsministerium zu beantragen : 

1. Die Dauer der beiden Hauptmessen in Zukunft auf 
22 Tage zu beschriinken, und zwar in der Weise, dass die 
Messe mit einem Sonntage beginnt und mit einen solchen 
schliesst. 

2 Den Kleinhandel ebenfalls sogleich von Beginn der 
Messen an zu gestatten. 

8. Den Anfang der beiden Hauptmessen in der Weise 
festzulegen, dass (a) die Os/ermesse mit dem ersten Sonntag 
im Miirz beginnt ; in den Jahren aber, in denen Ostern auf 
einen friiheren Tag als den 29. Miirz fillt, mit dem letzten 
Sonntag im Februar; (b) die Michae/ismesse ist am letzten 
Sonntag im August zu erdffnen. 

Die niichste Ostermesse wird demnach bereits diesem 
Antrage entsprechend fallen. Ausser dem dann beseitig- 
ten, zu splitern Termine der Messen, dem jetzt die Haupt- 
schuld an den mangelnden Besuch iiberseeicher Einkiufer 
gugeschrieben wird, glauben wir einen anderen Grund fiir 
das Fernbleiben der Ausliinder in der Chicagoer Ausstellung 
zu finden. Dort wurde Allen die denkbar giinstigste Ge- 
legenheit geboten die Erzeugnisse, speciell unsere Branche, 
in Ger reichhaltigsten Auswahl! und besten Anordnung zu 
sehen, und gleichzeitig mit denen anderer Linder zu ver- 
gleichen. 

Die im Mittelpunkt des Interesses stehenden mechanischen 
Mustkinstrumente waren dementsprechend—wie wir schon 
friiher in dieser Zeitung erwiihnten—in warhaft imposanter 
Weise auf die World's Columbian Exposition vertreten, 
Wir brauchen nur hinzuweisen auf die grossartige Aus- 
stellung, welche die weltberiihmte Fabrik Lochmann'scher 
Mustkwerke A. G., Leipzig-Gohlis, in ihrem eigenen, 
hocheleganten Pavillon veranstaltet hat. Deren von uns 
bereits mehrfach besprochene kiinstlerisch und stylvoll 
ausgefiihrten Fabrikate waren in allen Musterliigern der 
Exporteure und grossisten in den mannigfachsten Formen 
und reizvollsten Ausstattungen vorhanden. Eine auf die 
Erhéhung der Tonschénheit hinzielende, epochemachende 
Neuheit war gelegentlich dieser Herbstmesse zum ersten 
Male ausgestellt. Wir miissen gestehen, dass mit dem 
Symphonion-Automat ‘ Eroica,” das miglichst Vollkom- 
menste erreicht worden ist. Das Werk ist ein dreitheiliges, 
bestehend in der Hauptmelodie und in der Begleitung. 
Die Musik der ‘‘ Eroica,” mit ihren 300 Ténen ist eine wahr- 
haft endziickende, der ieder mechanische Klang fremd ist. 

Bruno Rickert in Leipzig, der geistvolle Erfinder und 
fabrikant der ‘‘ Orphéneon” genannten Spieldoze mit aus- 
wechselbaren Noten, hatte eine hiibsche Collection aus- 
gesteillt. Dieses Instrument besitzt den Vorzug der Sicht- 
barkeit des Triebwerkes—nach Schweizer Art—und ist 
auch sonst dem Geschmacke der Exporteure ausserordent- 
lich angepasst. Die Musik klingt harmonisch, klar und 
rein. Die noch junge Firma erfreut sich schon jetzt grosser 
Bestellungen aus den verschiedensten Liindern. 

Eine allerliebste Neuheit ist der Savoyarden:Automat der 
riihrigen Firma Brachhausen u. Riesner in Leipzig- 
Wakren, Das durch seine Tonschénheit sich neben allen 
anderen Fabrikaten auszeichnende ‘‘ Polyphon” ist in 
eine Drehorgel eingebaut, die nach Einwurf eines Geld- 
stiickes von dem hiibsch modellirten, kleinen Musikanten 
in Bewegung gesetzt wird. Auch die iibrigenin Schatullen, 
Schriinken, Uhren, &c., eingeschlossenen Polyphons bil- 
deten wiederum einen der gangbarsten Artikel der Messe. 

Neben denjenigen Ausstellern von Spieldosen, &c., mit 
runden Notenscheiben hatten die Firmen Lespsiger Muszk- 
werke *‘Artophon” und Leipziger Musikwerke “ Libel- 
dion” solche mit langen Noten vorgefiihrt. Der Unterschied 
zwichen der runden und der langen Note besteht darin, 
dass auf ersterer nur kurze Stiicke, auf letzerer aber voll- 
stiindige Walzer, Potpourris, Ouverturen, &c., zu Gehér 
gebracht werden kénnen. 

Eine der dltesten und verdienstvollsten Firmen der 
Musikinstrumentenbranche, die Fabrik der Leipsiger 
Musthwerke, vormals Paul Ehrlich Co., Letpsig-Gohlis, 
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erschien mit einigen beachtenswerthen Neuheiten, von 
denen der Fildéten Automat ‘‘ Monopol” noch besondere 
Erwihnung verdient. Die Pfeifen sind in einem hiibschen, 
geschmackvollen Schrank eingebaut, sehr gut abgestimmt 
und geben einen vollen, schénen Ton, Ob die neue Reson- 
atorspieldose sich ebenfalls Eingang verschaffen wird, 
muss die Zukumft lehren. Dieses Instrument ist in der 
Bauart dem Symphonioh dhnlich. 

Ludwig Hupfeld in Letpzig-Entritzsch, hat den ausser- 
ordentlich gliicklichen Gedanken gehabt, anstatt in einen 
Messlokale auszustellen, sein beriihmtes, mechanisches 
Klavier in der bestens bekannten Leipziger dauernden 
Gewerbeausstellung elektrisch in Betrieb zu setzen. Die 
Verbindung des Electromotors und der selbstthiitigen 
Reguliervorrichtung ist eine sehr sinnreiche, priicise und 
zuverlassige. Wir kinnen es uns nicht versagen, Herrn 
Hupfeld zu dem bedeutenden Erfolge und der allgemeinen 
Anerkennung die sein emsiges Streben errungen hat, herz- 
lich zu gratulieren, und zu wiinschen, dass es immer weiteren 
Kreisen zugiinglich gemacht werde! Das ausgestellte 
Instrument hat einen brillanten, melodijsen Ton und eine 
sehr angenehme Spielart. Die fussere Ausstattung ge- 
reicht dem feinsten Salon zu Zierde, durch die stylvollen 
Dessins und die gediegene, saubere Arbeit. 

Das pneumatische Klavier der renommirten Firma 
Peterson u. Co., in Berlin, fanden wir in dem reichausge- 
statteten Musterlager der Firma Lrast Holswei7ssig, 
Nachf., Leipzig. Die Vorziige des Instruments sind so 
allgemein anerkannte dass sich eine nihere Besprechung 
vollkommen eriibrigt. 

In Accordeons leistet die wohlbekannte Firma £. Déenst 
in Leitpzig-Gohlis ganz Vorziigliches. Sie arbeitet schon 
seit einer langen Reihe von Jahren mit den Vereinigten 
Staaten und vielen anderen iiberseeischen Lindern. Durch 
die Giite ihres Fabrikates hat sie es verstanden, sich neben 


einen grossen Stamm alter Kunden stets neue Verbin- | 


dungen zu erschliessen. Die Fabrik musste desshalb zu 
Anfang des Jahres bedeutend vergrissert werden. Wir 
konnten uns daher nicht wundern, £. Dzens¢ auf der Messe 
mit gegen 200 Mustern in den verschiedensten Ausstat- 
tungen vertreten zu finden. Diese /nternational-Accor- 
deons haben einen weichen angenehmen Ton. Man riihmt 
ihnen eine leichte Spielart nach. Eine Neuheit brachte 
E. Dienst mit einer Zither genannt 7rzumph-Notenzither, 
auf die wir bei einer spiteren Gelegenheit eingehend 
zuriickkommen werden. 

Die Dresdner Exportfirma R. Singewald war mit 
vielen Phantasieartikeln und Luxusgegenstinden mannig- 
fachster Art mit Musik, in iiberaus grosser Auswahl zur 
Stelle. 

Zum Schluss gelangen wir zu den Ausstellungsobjecten 
der Gebrider Zimmermann in Leipzig-Molkau, welche 
nach unserer Anschauung und dem fachminnischen Urtheil 
vieler Exporteur das Beste und Interessanteste an dies- 
jihrigen Messenheiten geschaffen haben. Sie nennen ihr 
neues Instrument Piano-Orchestrion. Diese Bezeichnung 
deutet schon darauf hin, dass es orchestrale Tonwirkungen 
hervorbringt, was auch voll und ganz der Fall ist. Das 
Piano-Orchestrion tritt uns in Form eines Klaviers ent- 
gegen, bei dem die Fiillungen in Holzbrand ausgefiihrt 
sind. Eine Klaviatur ist nicht vorhanden, sondern die 
unsichtbare Walze setzt sich durch Drehen in Bewegung. 
Es ist mit Triangel, Trommeln, Chinellen und Becken ver- 
sehen. Je eine Stiftwalze enthiilt 8 Stiicke, die auf Wunsch 
Tinze, Opernausziige, National-oder Volksmelodieen sein 
kénnen. 


The Leipsic Autumn Fair, (893. 


(TRANSLATED BY THE MusicaL Courier.) 
OR a number or years the Leipsic Fairs were 
of no inconsiderable importance to the American mu- 
sical instrument trade, but at present, on the whole, this is 
the caseno longer. The change is most apparent in the 
Autumn Fair, as the Easter Fair is still visited by buyers of 
many foreign houses. The appearance of the present fair 
was otherwise far from satisfactory, owing to the various 
commercial crises. A tendency also has lately become 
noticeable to have a pariial removal of the fairs to Berlin. 
This so-called Berlin Preliminary Fair was to comprise in 
the first place toys and small wares, and the ceramic indus- 
try, but attempts were made to bring in the musical instru- 
ment branch, although without any success worth mention- 
ing, for the displays of ourmanufacturers on the Berlinsample 
counters were but soso. To counterbalance this tendency 
to centralization at Berlin, the Leipsic Chamber of Com- 
merce has at last, after long delay, by agreement with the 
Council of the City of Leipsic, proposed to the Royal Saxon 
Minister of Trade : 

1. The length of the two chief fairs is in the future to be 
limited to 22 days, so that the fair begins on a Sunday and 
ends on one. 

2. Retail trading shall be permitted from the opening of 
the fairs. 

8. The opening of che chief fairs to be thus fixed : (a) 
the Easter Fair begins with the first Sunday in March ; in 
years when Easter falls earlier than March 29, with the last 








Sunday in February. (b) The Michaelmas Fair to begin on ! 


the last Sunday in August. Consequently the next Easter 
Fair will be held under this rule. 

Hitherto to this, now obviated, lateness in holding the 
fairs has been attributed the chief blame for the falling off 
in transatlantic buyers, but we believe there is another 
cause for the poor attendance of foreigners, and that is the 
Chicago Exhibition. There everybody had the most fayor- 
able opportunity possible to see the products, especially of 
our branch, in the richest variety and best order, and at the 
same time to compare them with those of other countries, 

The mechanical musical instruments—the very centre of 
interest—were represented in a truly imposing fashion at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. We need only allude 
tothe great display made by the world renowned manufac- 
tory of the Locumann Company, of Leipsic-Gohlis, in their 
own elegant pavilion. The artistic and stylish productions 
of this house—which we have already mentioned—were to 
be found in all the showcases of exporters and wholesale 
dealers in the most manifold forms and most charming ar- 
rangements. An epoch making novelty, designed to in- 
crease the beauty of tone, was for the first time exhibited 
at this autumn fair. We must confess that with the Sym- 
phonion Automaton *‘ Eroica” the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion has been reached. The works are in three parts, con- 
sisting of the chief melody and the accompaniment. The 
music of the ‘‘ Eroica,” with its 300 notes, is truly fascina- 
ting, and is devoid of all mechanical sound. 

Bruno Rockert, of Leipsic, the inventor and maker of 
the ‘*Orphéoneon,” a music box with interchangeable 
notes, displays an admirable collection. This instrument 
possesses the advantage of permitting the works to be seen, 
in the Swiss style, and is otherwise extraordinarily adapted 
to the tastes of exporters. The music is harmonious, clear 
and pure. This young firm already rejoices in large orders 
| from various countries. 

An attractive novelty is the Savoyard Automaton of the 
hustling firm BracuHauseNn & RieEsner, of Leipsic-Wahren. 
| It is remarkable among all other productions for beauty of 

tone, is named the ‘‘ Polyphon,” and is constructed to 
resemble a barrel organ set in motion by dropping a nickel 
| into a slot in a well modelled little figure of a musician. 
| Besides the above, ‘‘ Polyphons,” inclosed in cabinets, cas- 
| kets, watches, &c., formed one of the most frequented dis- 
plays of the Fair. 
| Besides these exhibitors of musical boxes with sound note 
disks, the firms Lreirsic MusicaL Works ‘‘ ARIOPHON” and 
| Leipsic Musica, Works ‘ LisELLion” exhibited some with 
| long notes. The difference between the round and long 
| notes is that with the former only short pieces can be given, 
while with the latter complete waltzes, potpourris, over- 
tures, &c., can be rendered. 

One of the oldest and most respectable firms, the 
Lerpsic Music Works, LATE PAuL-Eunr.icu & Co., Leipsic- 
Gohlis, displayed some noteworthy novelties, of which the 
Flute Automaton Monopod deserves special mention. The 
pipes are contained in a handsome and elegant case, are 
well voiced, and give a full, good tone. Whether the new 
Resonator Musical Boxes will make their way must be 
left to the future. The instrument in construction re- 
sembles the Symphonion. 

Lupwic Hupretp, of Leipsic-Entritzsch, has had the 
happy idea of displaying his celebrated Mechanical Piano, 
not in the Fair, but in the best known permanent indus- 
trial exhibition in Leipsic, where it is worked by electricity. 
The connection of the electro-motor and the self acting 
regulator is ingenious, accurate and reliable. We cannot 
refrain from congratulating him heartily on his great suc- 
cess and the general recognition which his persistent efforts 
have gained, and to wish that it may spread to still wider 
circles. The instrument exhibited has a brilliant, melodi- 
ous tone, and the exterior would be an ornament to the 
most refined salon by its elegant design and careful, solid 


workmanship. 

The Pueumatic Piano of the well-known firm, PETERSON 
& Co., Berlin, was to be found in the magnificent show 
cases of the firm, Ernst Houzweltssic, successor, Leipsic. 
The advantages of the instruments are so well known that 
further mention may be spared. ig 

In Accordions the well-known firm, E. Dienst, of Leipsic- 
Gohlis, had an admirable exhibit. This firm has for a 
series of years had business with the United States and 
other foreign countries, and by the excellence of its produc- 
tions has continually increased its large list of old custom- 
ers by new connections. The factory will therefore have 
to be enlarged “porn ye at the beginning of the year, 
and we need not be surprised that E. Dienst is represented 
at the fair by 200 samples in the most varied shapes. The 
International Accordion has a soft, pleasing tone, and 1s 
famed for playing easily. Another novelty of his is the 
Triumph Noten Zither to which we shall return on an- 
other occasion. 

The Dresden exporting firm, R. SINGEWALD, was well 
represented by many fancy article and odjets de luxe of 
various kinds with music. 

Finally we come to the exhibits of the firm Grbr0DER 
ZIMMERMAN, of Leipsic Mélkau, which in our opinion am! 
the judgment of expert exporters presented the best and 
most interesting of this year’s novelties at the fair. They 
call their new instrument Pzano Orchestrion. The title 
indicates that it produces orchestral effects, as, in fact, it 
does. The Piano Orchestrion has a form of a. piano 
with panels in encaustic ; there is no keyboard, but the cyl 
inder is set in motion by a winch. It is provided with a 
triangle, drum, bells, cymbals, &c. Every cylinder na 
eight pieces—dances, operatic selections, national or Vv 
melodies, as may be wished. 
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N Sunday morning last, when the death of 
Mayor Carter H. Harrison was first promulgated to 
the citizens of Chicago, it was plainly apparent that his 
untimely and cruel *‘ taking off ” would be a decided detri- 
ment to the last days of the Fair; and so it proved, as the 
directors, all Chicago men, saw the inconsistency of en- 
deavoring to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
attract a large attendance to the last few days of the Expo- 
sition. Nothing has therefore occurred this week at the 
Fair in the way of excitement except a feverish anxiety on 
the part of the exhibitors, and more particularly the attend- 
ants, to accomplish everything that they could in the way 
of hastening their departure. The disgraceful scenes 
which happened in the Midway Plaisance the last few 
evenings of the Fair, which have been exploited in the 
daily papers, are the only thing which has marred the quiet 
closing of what has been the greatest Exposition which the 
world has ever seen. The funeral of the late lamented 
Mayor, which took place on Wednesday of this week, was 
one of the most impressive ceremonies which ever occurred 
in the city of Chicago. Business was at a standstill, and 
as it was impossible to cross the line of procession it was 
therefore impossible to go from one part of the city to the 
other. 

There is more red tape and unaccountable annoyance 
connected with getting goods out of the Exposition grounds 
than there is certainly any reason for. For instance, the 
firm of Julius Bauer & Co. rented a piano for use in the 
Moorish Palace, but the Exposition authorities, claiming 
that the Moorish Palace concern owed money to the Fair, 
refused to recognize the lease, and Messrs. Bauer & Co. 
will probably be forced to get out a writ of replevin in 
order to obtain possession of their own property. In the 
same line of foolish proceedings, only mere so, was the 
refusal of the authorities to recognize the permit for the 
removal of their goods from their booth on November 2 
because the permit was dated November 1, and they even 
forced the carman who went there on November 2 for the 
purpose of getting the goods to pay 50 cents entrance fee 
to permit him to see about having the permit changed to 
November 2. 

As showing the great benefits which the city of Chicago 
has received from the locating of the great Columbian Ex- 
position within her borders, the following editorial published 
by the Chicago ‘‘ Herald” of November 2 is so explicit in 
detail and so complete that I belive everyone in the 
United States of America will be interested in reading it. 
It does not particularly relate to music or the music trade, 
but it may possibly stimulate some of those piano and 
organ houses who have at the present time no representa- 
tion in this great city to make some direct effort to be re- 
presented here. 


Chieago’s Benefits from the Fair, 


1. Raising its credit, financial, moral and social, to the highest 
plane. Not only did Chicago wealth and Chicago brain successfully 
finance the Fair in the face of formidable difficulties ; not only did 
its shrewd direction supply all the cash needed for its daily business 
and so administer income and mold expenses as to bring out a favor- 
able balance ; but while the rest of the country was undergoing 
Severe financial distress, Chicago, although conspicuously exposed to 
the general storm, buoyantly upbore throughout the summer, and 
only unsound or moribund concerns went down. Other cities of the 
United States, with no enormous special burden to carry, succumbed 
im greater or less degree, The superb courage with which Chicago 
financial institutions and leading mercantile establishments came out 
of the crisis with the Fair to carry, as well as the ordinary volume of 
business, has given Chicago a reputation for solidity and stability 
that must be of incalculable and inexhaustible benefit, material and 
moral, for all future time. 

2. The management of the Exposition, aside from its finances, must 
also give the city new reputation for science, taste and elevation of 
Spirit. In the main the scheming of the Fair was by Chicago men, 
They conceived the essential features; they laid the foundations and 
raised the roof; they adjusted the pillars, embellished the walls and 
devised the equipment. They were the actual business heads of the 
Fair from the first draft of its scheme on paper to its finalhour. It 
is Rot too much to say that there cannot be mentioned an important 
incident, a valuable idea, a practical plan collateral to the general 
scheme that was not conceived here, and nearly everything had its 
origin in one large group of Chicago citizens, many of them identified 
— the directory, some of the number from the beginning. It was 
eared that so vast an undertaking would prove beyond the ken of 
men accustomed all their lives to things “ provincial,” few of them 
“3 rernate education or boasting special skill in unusual paths. 
. Tesult Speaks for their intuitive judgment, their quick appre- 

ension, their unerring tact and their noble civic patriotism. 








8. Public institutions products of the Fair. First among these is 
the Chicago Columbian Museum. The gift of Marshall Field makes 
itacertainty. One million dollars from him is already practically 
complemented by the entire sum necessary for endowment. The 
Fine Arts Building will undoubtedly be retained in the park, and to 
whatever degree may be necessary will be recast as the home of the 
museum. The south park commissioners have indicated a cordial 
acceptance of the magnificent addition to their trust, and will find 
means for its perpetual custodianship. In addition to the building 
and endowment the institution thus assured has become an object 
of enthusiastic approval by public and private exhibitors at the Fair. 
A large portion of the most imposing exhibits have been presented 
to it. Others are bound to follow. Before a year shall have passed 
Chicago will possess a museum more varied in contents, beautiful in 
exterior and environments and richer in capital than that of any 
other city of the world; in time to become the equalin all respects, 
let us hope, of the most famous museums of the Old World. 

4. The Art Institute, on the lake front. While in part this was 
built out of the proceeds of sale of the old building, outgrown on 
Michigan avenue and Yan Buren street and now the home of the 
Chicago Club, the Exposition company contributed $200,000 to it in 
consideration of the use of its halls, temporary and permanent, for 
world’s fair congresses. 

5. A woman’s memorial structure, to be an architectural gem, also 
on the lake front, if the council consent, Potter Palmer’s gift of 
$200,000 for the building making it a certainty. 

6. Probably a transplanting of the main portion of the Liberal Arts 
Building from Jackson Park to the lake front, to be used for frequent 
special exhibitions, such as electrical fine arts, mechanic arts, naval, 
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Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
TWO MEDALS AND 
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OF HIGHEST HONOR, 
and were the chosen instruments for 


32 Foreign and State Buildings 


ON THE FAIR CROUNDS. 
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transportation, textile, horse shows, music festivals, military pa- 
geants, &c., making the city a new resort for hundreds of thousands 
annually, summer and winter. 

7. Permanent investment of a large amount of outside capital, 
foreign and American, in Chicago enterprises because of certainty of 
profits. 

8. New ardor in developing public institutions of high character 
and national scope already begun, like the Chicago University, the 
Armour Institute, art, manual, music and scientific academies. 

9. Elevation of railroad tracks within the city and the improve- 
ment of means and modes of transportation to meet increased activi- 
ties This will include additions to elevated roads, better terminal 
stations ; privately it will promote a higher standard in many things 
that lend dignity and beauty to the exterior aspects of a great city. 

10. A higher and more discriminating judgment in education, art, 
literature, manufactures and commerce. 

11. A more strict scrutiny into public affairs ; a more conscientious 
attitude by the intelligent and thoughtful people of Chicago toward 
public responsibility ; repression of mean and unworthy forces of the 
community and promotion of all influences that make for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 


Empty Space. 

Having occasion last Thursday morning to visit the 
World’s Fair the writer was intensely surprised to find that 
virtually there were no visitors there, and in Section I, 
which is now so well known in the music trade as the loca- 
tion of the great bulk of the musical exhibits, there was 
nothing to be seen but empty booths, packed pianos and 
pianos carefully wrapped preparatory to being packed, and 
not more than a dozen of the old attendants, who were dis- 
consolately wandering about the section. Some of the 
booths were being already torn to pieces preparatory to 
their removal, and in some instances those in charge were 
in doubt as to what disposal would be made of their 
booths. It is quite possible that many of them will be left 
where they. are, as in some instances at least the cost of 
tearing down and removal would exceed the value of the 
wreck. The grounds already begin to assume a very 
rough appearance and the absence of the watering carts is 
keenly felt, as the material of which the roads are made 
was blowing in unpleasant eddies and filled one’s mouth 
and nose and ears with dust. While the attendants are all 
glad to be relieved, yet they all express a feeling of regret 
at the termination of the greatest of all Fairs and at being 
obliged to leave Section I, where for six months they have 
spent so many.pleasant hours. 


Quick Work. 

On Tuesday of this week there were published in this city 
two Harrison funeral marches—one composed by Mr. Geo. 
Schleiffarth, the other one composed by Mr. W. Herbert 
Lanyon. The former one I have not seen, but I can speak 
of the latter one as being a meritorious composition. Mr. 








Lanyon is a very skillful musician, whose compositions all 





bear marks of much ability in that line; he has already 
scored this ‘‘ Harrison March,” and it has been played this 
week in some of the places of amusement (?). 

Cold and Wet 

Friday was a cold day. The reporter of the weather 
bureau was for once entirely correct in his surmise. It 
was particularly cold in the Temple Court Building, where 
the office of the ‘‘ Indicator” is situated. It seems a huge 
tank on top of the building holding some 3,500 gallons of 
water burst and flooded the premises. 

The Rev. Dr. Armstrong was seen rushing from the 
building with his hat pulled closely over his ears to protect 
the few remaining hairs on top of his cranium, while 
Colonel Fox was a close second, and murmured as he made 
his exit from the building, ‘‘ 1 didn’t suppose there was as 
much water in the whole city of Chicago.” 

Lyon & Healy First. 

The house of Lyon & Healy have been the first in the 
music trade to respond to the request for a subscription of 
Fair stock to the projected Columbian Museum. The 
amount of stock which they held was $5,000. 

Little Matters. 

Two or three little items relating to financial embarrass- 
ment have appeared in Dun’s report this week. 

Mr. Charles Chaxel, of Joliet, Ill., a musical instrument 
dealer, rated at from $10,000 to $20,000, and credit fair, is 
rep ‘rted to have given a deed for $3,000. 

The dissolution of the firm of S. H. Giffen & Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va., is announced. 

The firm of James M. & Josie Spayde of Humboldt, la., 
are reported to have given a chattel mortgage for $664. 

Dissatisfied Exhibitors, 


All the exhibitors of musical instruments who have per- 
force of circumstances been obliged to locate their exhibits 
in the galleries have been thoroughly dissatisfied with such 
locations. As an example of the unfortunate position in 
which they were placed one of the attendants of one of the 
booths so located kept a strict account of the number of 
people who visited Section C, 68, which is the German 
musical section of the gallery, and by actual count discov- 
ered the fact that only 110 people went by his booth in one 
day, and this same day was one in which a very large at- 
tendance was reported. This is not the first time in which 
complaints have been made by exhibitors who were unfor- 
tunately located in the galleries. Itis well known that very 
few people who attended the Fair took the trouble to visit 
the galleries of the different buildings. They were either 
too tired or too much engrossed with the magnificent dis- 
plays which were made on the first floors of the different 
buildings to take the trouble or make an exertion to climb 
the stairs, although had they done so there were many 
things to interest them. 

Another Organ Project. 

Last week I had a visit from a young and ambitious or- 
gan manufacturer—that is, a to be manufacturer—and the 
author of quitea number of improvements in organ build- 
ing, and who was really the projector of an organ manufac- 
tory in this town, who informs me that on or about 
January 1 he is quite sure he has arranged to begin the 
manufacture of organs in a town not far distant from the 
city of Chicago, where he has been offered a factory 
sufficient for the purpose with excellent power and the co- 
operation of a gentleman who is already manufacturing 
furniture. Itis their purpose to begin making organs on a 
small scale; in the meantime they will keep on making fur- 
niture and gradually as the organ business grows develop 
into a full fledged organ factory. 

The Horace Branch Settlement. 

When the announcement was made that the Horace 
Branch business had gone into the hands of an assignee 
the two interests of Harrington and Steck combined to 
oppose the two interests of Blasius and Schaff. Mr. Alfred 
Shindler, who was appointed to take charge of the Har- 
rington and the Steck claims, saw at once that unless 
something was done to prevent the antagonism between 
these two different interests that every dollar of the assets 
would probably go in the expenses of litigation. Mr. 
Horace Branch thought he saw in this state of affairs an 
opportunity for making a very favorable settlement, and 
offered to pay 25 cents on a dollar in notes running six, 
twelve and eighteen months. Mr. Shindler, however, 
made a proposition to the creditors to make himself the 
assignee of the business, and proved to them that he could 
if he were appointed an assignee make a more favorable 
settlement, and the creditors came together and considered 
the matter very seriously, so much so that it alarmed Mr. 
Branch, who saw in this move a probability that his busi- 
ness would be entirely taken out of his hands, and after 
considering the matter proposed a settlement with all the 
creditors on the basis of 50 cents on a dollar, two-thirds of 
the amount to be paid in cash and the remainder to be in 
notes at six, twelve and eighteen months, guaranteed by 
Mr. Daniel Branch and secured by real estate security 
situated in Minneapolis. It must be understood in order to 
explain the antagonism between the two creditor parties 
that the Schaff Brothers Company and the Blasius Piano 
Company claimed a purely consignment business with Mr. 





22 
Branch, and that the probabilities would be if such a claim 
were proved that the other creditors would get nothing. 

A Big Parchase. 

Mr. Wm. F. Hasse, of New York, has purchased the en- 
of the Fabrik Lochmannscher Musik-Werke 
It is a great collection of | 


tire exhibit 
of Leipzig-Gohlis, Germany. 
symphonions. 

Of the German exhibitors I have as yet learned of but one 
concern who will exhibit at the Midwinter Fair in California, 
and that is Herman Hilger who has been exhibiting piano | 
actions at the Exposition. 

Thompson Contemplating. 

It is more than likely that the Thompson Music Company 
will before many months make a strong endeavor toward 
securing a much more favorable location for their store in 
this city. As is now well known, they are the representa- 
tives in this locality for the well-known Sohmer piano, 
which, considering the prestige those pianos have secured 
from the prominence obtained by their wise efforts at the 
Columbian Exposition, deserve a very much more prominent 
position in this city. I mean a more prominent position in 
and among the other large retail houses. 

c. J. 

Mr. Chas. Jacob, who has been almost constantly in this 
city for the last three months, and whose movements have 
been watched with interest by every one interested in pi- 
ano manufacturing, has as yet made no decision as to 
which branch of the business he will enter into. It will be 
remembered that the subject of his manufacturing pianos 
in this part of the country has been broached, but this is 
not at all certain ; he may conclude to go into the retail busi- 
hess in this city ; in which case it is more than likely that 
he will handle the Jacob Brothers piano and probably some | 
pianos of a high grade, or he may make some kind of a 
combination with some house desiring to place their goods 
in this city who are not now represented here 

Why. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to the reason 
of the Fair closing on October 30 instead of the 31st, as 
would seem most natural. The facts are the Fair was to 
run for exactly six months, which fact was taken into con- 
sideration when the date was set for it toclose on the 30th of 
October, and I understand that it did officially close on that 
date at 12 o'clock at noon, so as tocomply withthe provisions | 
of the Government, which set the time at precisely six | 
months. By figuring this matter anyone can see that at 12 | 
o'clock noon time on the 30th day of October the Fair had 
had an existence of exactly 182% days. 

Going to the Pacific. 

Some of the American exhibitors have decided upon | 
making an exhibit at the Midwinter Fair in California. 
Among these are Messrs. Sohmer & Co. who will make an 
exhibit there under the supervision of Mr. Byron Mauzy, 
their agent in San Francisco ; and I hear that it is their in- 
tention to have an exact counterpart of their celebrated 
gold piano, which attracted so much attention at the Expo- 
sition, on exhibition there. Mr. De Volney Everett may be | 
there a portion of the time to assist Mr. Mauzy, and no one | 
can doubt that Mr. Everett with his experience would be | 
of the utmost assistance in fair matters anywhere. 

I have remarked before that Mr. Everett seemed to have 
his own way at the Columbian Exposition, and that idea is | 
further illustrated by his showing me only yesterday a lot 
of permits from the Fair officials signed in blank for him 
to fill up as he saw fit. 


Kranich & Bach. 





I think there is a movement on foot to place the Kranich 
& Bach pianos in this city by a combination with a certain 
other house which is already represented here. If the ar- 
rangement is made, as is now proposed, there is little doubt 
of its being a success, as the gentleman having charge of 
the present established house in this city has made a suc- 
cess of his present business. 


Conn and Besson. 

I hear that the Conn band instruments have been re-ex- 
amined and that great pressure has been brought to bear | 
to have the Besson instruments also re-examined, to which 
the Besson concern strenuously object. Lalso hear thatthe | 
Conn instruments are likely to get the highest award, and | 
that if the Besson Company do not permit their goods to be 
re-examined their diploma will be withheld from them 
by the Exposition authorities. It is entirely the fault of | 


| of his goods, but in addition to this it does seem somewhat 


| number and large exhibits made at the Fair by the pro- 


| State from which the exhibits came, 


| efforts. 


| ly by their exhibits to the attraction which obtained for 
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in the minds of the people of Chicago and elsewhere of 
great fire of ’71, and we shall now hear of things happen- 
ing before the Fair or after the Fair. 

Mr. Justus Gray, of Philadelphia, who came here to take 
in the Fair and to see to the packing of the goods of the 


Mr. Thacher or someone in his office that Mrs. Besson suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the incomplete and ungrammatical 
sketch of the Besson diploma. Of course I do not know 
how this matter is going to be fixed up. There are all 
sorts of rumors flying around as to the modes and methods 
by which Mr. Conn succeeded in securing a re-examination 


unfair to compel the Besson house to permit their goods to 
be re-examined. : 

By the way, there is really nocomparison between the ar- 
tistic instruments of Besson and the goods Conn makes. 

Automaton Matters. 

The Automaton Piano Company have arranged to have 
their automatic attachment handled by the following con- 
cerns in Chicago: Estey & Camp, Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, Henry Detmer, Lyon, Potter & Co. and the 
Thompson Music Company. Three other houses may be 
arranged with to-day, and the Automaton Company will 
have their own office in this city, which will be left in 
charge of Mr. Young. Mr. Emile Klaber leaves the city 
to-night. 

Improving. 

Mr. Geo. W. Lyon, the veteran salesman of this city and 
head of Lyon, Potter & Co., has been suffering from in- 
disposition for several weeks. He is, however, not con- 
fined to the house, and even visits the store, where he re- 
mains for a short period of time, nearly every day, but he 
is mostly engaged in driving and otherwise enjoying him- 
self, and is—as I understand it—constantly improving in 
health. 

Rintelman Not in It. 

I understand from Mr. Alfred Shindler that Mr. A. H. 
Rintelman has no money interest in the A. H. Rintelman 
& Co. concern; and that his interest simply consists of a 
contingent one caused by the use of his name on accommo- 
dation paper which was given by the house here to Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., of New York. Mr. Shindler thinks that 
this matter of a receiver may possibly be settled in a very 
short time, and that the receiver will be relieved of his 
duty. 

At the present time, in consequence of the appointment 
of a receiver, the house here is unable to sell even for cash. 
Furbush. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush is still making Chicago his head- 
quarters. He will make a few short business trips from 
this point, and after accomplishing a few small matters will 
in about 10 days return to Boston. 


Mr. A. C. James and the Fair. 

Mr. A. C. James is still in town. Mr. James made a 
thorough tour of the Fair, and always having been a resi- 
dent of the State of New York, and constantly in active 
business there and having such-an extended acquaintance 
with many of the principal manufacturers of the Empire 
State, his attention was naturally drawn to the immense 





ducers of the most populous State in the Union. Mr. James 


| thinks that the city of Chicago should feel grateful toward 


the State of New York for the immense assistance which | 
the Fair has received from its citizens. He has met many | 
people in Chicago who have spoken most disparagingly of 
the city and State of New York, but he has found upon | 
making inquiries of them that they knew very little of the 

facts in the case, which after all is not so much to be won- | 
dered at for the reason that a great many of the large New 
York exhibits were labeled most prominently with the 
names of some Chicago representative, and in some cases 
had no reference whatever to the manufacturer or the 


It was of course very unfortunate that so many of the 
most prominent New York houses should have been absent 
from Section I. It certainly was not the fault of THe Mvu- 
sicaL Courikr, which did all that could be done at the time 
to induce all manufacturers to make an exhibit at the Fair, 
and not only that, but it can positively be shown that some 
of the exhibitors were there as the direct result of its 
The facts are, however, that notwithstanding the 
absence of some of the most prominent New York manu- 
facturers the city and State of New York added great- 


Section I. 
Visitors, 
The visitors for this week have been unusually scarce. 
This of course is entirely accounted for by the ending of the 





World's Fair, which occurrence is likely to take the place 





the 


Schomacker Piano Company. Mr. Gray made himself 
very popular during his short residence in Chicago when 
he was representing the Schomacker piano, and all his 
friends were extremely glad to meet him once more. Mr. J, 
H. Larrabee, of Newton, Ill.; Mr. J. W. Stevens, represent- 
ing Peek & Son, of New York; Mr. N. Alden, Yorkville, 
Ill.; Mr. S. M. Key, Brantford, N. C.; Mr. F. H. Lamb, of 
Columbus Music Parlors, Columbus, Neb.; Mr. Emory 
Manlove, of Manlove & Thompson, Connersville, Ind.; Mr, 
F, H. Hawley, Beaver Dam, Wis., traveler W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Wisconsin and Northern Michigan ; Mr. C, 
L. Davis, with J. T. Adams, Bloomington, IIl.; Mr. Orrin 
Pencille, Plainview, Minn.; Mr. Wm. P. Frenzel, with W, 
W. Warner, Madison, Wis.; Mr. O. P. Carlisle, with Winters 
& Murphy, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mr. W. H. Woodward, of 
Woodward & Troxell, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. D. Epps, Urbano, 
Ohio; Mr. B. E. Vance, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. L. P. Bach, 
of Kranich & Bach, New York; Mr. G. F. Blake, vice- 
president A. M. McPhail Piano Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. A. M. Paul, secretary and treasurer Standard Musical 
String Company, Andover, N. J.; Mr. Addison K. Philleo, 
of Alexis, Ill.; Mr. W. N. Watson, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Mr, 
C. R. Schlappi, Sheridan, Wyoming ; Mr. D. Roy Bowlby, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Mr. J. R. Balliet, Belvidere, Ill.; Mr. W. 
A. Burchfield, Pittsburg, Kan.; Mr. A. P. Curtin, Helena, 
Mon.; Mr. H. H. Denison, of Elgin Ill.; Mr. E. H. Sher- 
man, of the Sherman Music Company, Butte, Mon.; Mr, 
George C. Cox and wife, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Harpsichord at George Herbert's 


Warerooms. 
HERE isa harpsichord in the repairing de- 
partment at George Herbert’s piano warerooms in 
Seventeenth street, in this city, whichis well worth a visit, 
for it is in a high state of preservation, and the action hay- 
ing being thoroughly renovated and the strings tuned, 
music may be enjoyed upon it, if the performer is a little 
considerate in his manipulation. Gentleness is necessary. 
There are two rows of keys, six stops and two pedals. 
Any one key yields two unison notes and the octave above. 
The top of the instrument has swell louvres, which may be 
opened or closed by the performer in a manner similar to 
the opening and closing of the box of a swell organ. The 
plucked strings of course yield a tone which resemble 
somewhat that of a zither. The octave string imparts a 
sensuous fullness to the general effect, which Hindel ad- 
mired and led him to prefer the harpsichord to the clavi- 
chord, which was Bach's special favorite, being more ex- 
pressive. 

This instrument was made by Longman & Broderip, 

26 Cheapside and 15 Haymarket, London. 








Lawyer Whiting Arrested. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., November 2, 1893. 
P intake EY JOHN H. WHITING wasarrested 
yesterday charged with embezzlement, and was re- 
leased under bonds of $2,500. It is charged that he has 
converted to his own use bonds and money belonging to 
the Laura S. Sterling estate, of Sharon, Conn. 

Laura S. Sterling died in 1883, and bequeathed in trust to 
Charles A. Sterling, then president of the Sterling Organ 
Company, of Birmingham, two bonds of $1,000 each of the 
Keokuk and Des Moines Railroad ; also $2,000 in cash. The 
bonds will mature in 1925, and are made out to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company. 

Mr. Sterling died on November 4, 1887, when W. C. 
Atwater was appointed administrator with the will an- 
nexed. Mr. Atwater resigned on January 19, 1888, and 
Mr. Whiting was appointed. 

Previous to the criminal suit a civil process was brought. 
After his arrest Mr. Whiting told me the criminal suit was 
instituted to bother him. He says he has turned over to 
the estate $5,900, and that there is no ground for the charge 
of embezzlement.—New York ‘‘ Telegram.” 


—The building which was sold under mortgage foreclosure at Wa- 
terloo, on October 30, was not occupied by the Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany as a factory as has been stated, but was merely rented by them 
as a wareroom to exhibit their goods returned from the World's 


Fair. 








~ Story & Clark Organ Company. 
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. Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE death of Mr. Cordes, of which an account 
appeared in these columns, will not be productive of 
any changes whatever in the inner working of the firm of 
Cc. Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo. The late partner had 
been periodically incapacitated from active work for some 
years prior to his decease, and while his splendid executive 
force will not be personally exerted hereafter, its effect has 
been such as to make it a lasting system with the house. 


piano esis firm, erected on a solid and substantial 
basis, with a constant and a consistent following in the 
trade. The pianos are well known and the method of con- 
struction carries confidence with it and puts aside all 
doubts as to the durability and lasting qualities of the 
Kurtzmann piano. Those dealers who have been handling 
the piano are its most enthusiastic indorsers, and many of 
them have acquired fortunes through an intelligent han- 
dling of the Kurtzmann. 

There is a possibility of some slight changes in the na- 
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period when such changes generally fall, but the present 
personnel and all the surroundings will remain just as they 
are, and with them it is proposed to make the year 1894 the 
largest in the amount of transaction the Kurtzmann house 
has had in its history. 








GOOD, hustling salesman, who has had experience in both the 
wholesale and retail lines, and well acquainted with all branches 
of the piano business, including tuning, &c., desires salesman or man- 


ager’s position ; moderate terms. Address B. F., care THE MUSICAL 











The Kurtzmann house is an old, thoroughly established 


ture of the organization to take place about January 1, the 





COURIER. 








Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant sugcess in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 


vT 











age eth PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONOON 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boy_e. 


‘The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back tc 
the box office.” BILLY CARTER. 


‘*‘T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON, 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- - »- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, ... 


HAMILTON S. GORDON (3 East (4th Street, New York City. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. £. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Was obtained at the Columbian Exposition by our 


Swiss__ 


Musical 
— Boxes. 


JHEOT & SON, 


Send Business Card for Large Illustrated 




















298 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogue and Trade Prices, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


$33 Kast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





\, Over 30 years’ experience, 
Oldest house in the trade, 


=” PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


R. M. BENT’sS 
Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 


Designed to Facilitate Removal in Narrow Halls and Crooked Stairways. 
Saves Money, Temper and Walls on Each Kemoval, Prices Moderate. Quality 
**Par Excellence.” Send for Catalogue. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 767-769 Tenth Avenue, New York. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


542 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


Baldwin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 














Factory and Warerooms, -— - 
MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings.) 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





10 Tremont Street, - - 


CARPENTER | 
| 





ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with | 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly | 
HIGH GRADE Organ, Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTEP. COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
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S$ D. Lauter Company, Newark, N. J. 
A’ far back as 1866, over 27 years ago, the 


was established in the city of Newark, N. J., and its his- 
tory represents an unbroken record of successful mercan- 
tile periods. 
Jersey thousands of families and musical people and 
schools and churches and students and public performers 
have been provided with pianos and organs by the S. D. 


the S. D, Lauter Company, of Newark, the piano and organ German Pianomakers’ 


piano and organ business of the present Lauter house | 


Throughout the whole of Northern New | 


| forgery upon two banks of this city and he is now being | 


Lauter Company, and no commercial name is better known 
nor has any a better reputation than the S. D. Lauter Com- | 


pany. 

The four story building at 657 and 659 Broad street, with 
a frontage of 40 feet and a depth of 120, is a model ware- 
house, The miscellaneous stock of instruments on the first 
floor is in itself imposing, but the separate display rooms 
on the second floor, furnished handsomely and lighted by 
electricity, make a big impression, One room is occupied 
by Steinway upright and grand pianos ; another holds an 
array of Gabler pianos : on the opposite hall one room has 
Sterling pianos. These, together with the Braumuller 
pianos, recently taken, make up the line of pianos carried 


by the Lauter house. ‘The organs are the Estey and the 


a large assortment of Vose uprights and an adjoining one | Chicago and was not heard from for two weeks. 


Wilcox & White, and the “ Symphony” is also pushed by | 


the firm. 

On the third floor there is a large concert hall and a sep- 
arate square piano department, while the next floor consists 
of a repair department, which is an absolute necessity for a 
firm that does so extensive a trade as the Lauter Company 
does, 

What constitutes the backbone of this old and renowned 
firm? Its reputation. This reputation is unassailable, 
having become a household maxim in the whole of North- 
ern New Jersey. 

The representations made by the Lauter Company are | 
accepted as the unadulterated truth. Consistent with the 
very highest trade ethics, the company does its business on 
aone price principle, the purchase figures of each piano | 
and organ being attached to each instrument by means of a 
tag, and from the figure no deviation is made. For cash | 
customers a reduction of 10 per cent. is made, and that is 
all there is to it and that is the rule adhered to. 

It signifies absolute safety to the customer ; it means fair 
and honest dealings ; it means trade honor ; it means that 
overcharges are impossible, and it means that every person 
is treated as well as his neighbor at the warerooms of the | 
S. D, Lauter Company. 

If we had more establishments all over this country like 


| very noticeable. 


No. 505,878 


business would be vastly benefited and its future healthy 
growth assured. 





Walter R. Scott Missing. 
ALTER R. SCOTT, formerly a bookkeeper 


with the Braumuller Company, is said to be a fugi- 
tive from justice. It is alleged that he has committed 


traced. 


Mr. James. 
HE friends of Amos C. James, of James & 
Holstrom, are laughing quietly to themselves, and all 
because Mr. James could not withstand the great attrac- 
tions offered by the World’s Fair. Mr. James was fully 
decided when Chicago was selected as the city in which the 
Fair would be held that he would not attend. 
Mr. James adhered to that resolve until two weeks before 
the closing of the Fair, and then Mr. James took the flyer for 


Mr. James is expected back about November 10. 








Solid Mahogany. 

HE Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Ind., 
have now on exhibition in the wareroom of Jack | 
Haynes a solid mahogany cased piano. No veneer is used. | 
The instrument is a beauty, and by the way the Starr | 
pianos as made at the present time are far different from | 
the instruments of four years ago. 


The improvement is | 


Style B Muehlfeld. 
MUEHLFELD & CO. have a new Style B 
» which they are extremely proud of. It is a veneered | 
case with paneled ends and front, swinging desk, three | 
pedals, continuous hinges top and bottom, full iron frame, | 
nickel hammer rail, &c. | 
Samples of all of the Muehlfeld styles can be seen in the | 
wareroom of Jack Haynes, who is a general sales agent for 
these goods. 





PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 
( Willard H. Gilman, Boston, 
...Perforated Music Sheet...) Mass., assignor to S. 





Wm. } 
| Reed, trustee, Leominster, 


| Mass. 
“ §06,225...Piano Action ..............4 } me om! ¥ eee New 
y » . 


..-Piano Action ..........+.2. jJos. Herrburger, Paris, 


** 506,366 > 
; ( France. 


| united action against every suspicious transaction. 


Association. 
LEIPSIC, September 26, 
HIS morning the “German Pianomakers’ 
Association” held an extraordinary general meeting, 
| The attendance was good, Adolf Schiedmayer, of the firm 
| Schiedmayer & Son, Stuttgart, presided, and Julius 
Bliither, Councillor of Commerce, Leipsic, was present, 
| Berlin, Stuttgart, Cassel, Leipsic, Jena, Siegen, Zeiz, Dres- 
| den, Hamburg, Forst, Kirchheim, Brunswick, Barmen, 
| Eisenberg, &c., were represented. Mr. A. Schiedmayer in 
| his address of welcome expressed his joy in seeing the 
| growing interest taken by the trade in the association; the 
| closer the association held together, the more it protected 
| the interests of the trade, the more it would convince their 
colleagues, who still held aloof, of its beneficial work. Its 
| aim was mutual aid and protection by advice and action 
_in professional relations, the erection of a central power 
which could give weight to the wishes of the members 
| with the authorities, due representation ia exhibition mat- 
ters, as the classifying and judging of objects exhibited, es- 
pecially the nomination of fit judges of awards, &c.; the in- 
crease of mutual security in commercial business by divid- 
ing the expenses of rating the credit of customers, and by 
These 
were the words inscribed on the association's banners, 
The first point in the orders of the day was a discussion 
respecting the tariff convention with Russia, after which a 
unanimous resolution was passed calling again the atten- 
tion of the Government to the injury inflicted thereby on 


| the German piano industry. 


The third question was as to the measures to be taken 
by the association against disreputable practises in branches 
of the trade, and many wishes for their suppression were 
uttered. In theinterior of Germany the greatest nuisances 
were swindling advertisements and puffs, partly by dealers, 
partly by traveling auction dealers and everywhere in the 
cities the so-called bargain sales. Also the credits of deal- 
ers in piano materials to small manufacturers or piano deal- 
ers were often a trouble. The association was unanimous 
in urging energetic action against such practices by its 
Bureau and the press. 

The Bureau of the association under Dr. R. Anschiitz 
was, by a resolution of the meeting, charged with the 
drawing up of the Black List and the agitation in the press, 

Finally, the Association passed to a more private discus- 


| sion of the evils from which the piano trade most often 
| suffers, such as the arbitration nuisance, higher com- 


missions, the demands of so-called performing artists re- 


| specting their honoraria, and the misuse of the titles of 
| manufacturers, stenciling, &c. 





ESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN beg to announce that they have just received the 


following letter from Monsieur 


ALEXANDRE GUIL 


MANT, 


The great French Organist, concerning the 


frie tt  CMUIROCHM : © 





Organs. 


my best sentiments. 


To Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN. 





New York, October 21, 1893. 


I thank you very much for showing me your excellent 
instruments. I have experienced great pleasure in playing your 
The instrument (Liszt Organ) with two manuals and 
pedals is of beautiful tone and will be very useful to persons 
wishing to learn to play the Great Organ. 

Accept my hearty congratulations and allow me to express 


Very sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 





SUPPULIBD TO 














HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS FREDERICK, 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS EUGENIE, 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
OSCAR, KING OF SWEDEN, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, &c., &c. 


Mason & Hanlin Organ and Piano 


NEW YoRKE, 


BOSTON. 


THEODORE 
WM. L. TOM 








.EMIL PAUR, 

ANTON SEIDL, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, 
ARTHUR NIKISCH, 


CHICAGO. 


Dr. STAINER, 
GEO. W. WARREN, 
Dr. WM. MASON, 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
WM. C. CARL, 

S. P. WARREN, &c. 


Co., 


KANSAS CITY: 


THOMAS, 
LINS, &c. 
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ROCHESTER. 


Some Trade Items. 


HERE are now three piano factories and one 
T piano case factory in Rochester. The oldest is Gib- 
bons & Stone, an establishment thoroughly well known to 
the people of the central section of the State and of Roches- 
ter proper ; the nextis the Metcalf Piano Company and the 
latest is the firm of Ropelt & Ferner. 

The Metcalf Piano Company is virtually managed by 
Geo. Foster, who had been for years past selling the 
Haines piano in Rochester, and is controlled by Mr. Arm- 
strong, Geo. W. we believe his initials are, a wealthy lum- 
ber man. He at the same time controls the piano case 
firm of Phelps & Lyddon. The Metcalf Piano Company 
has had Montignani, formerly of Albany, as superintend- 
ent, and he has had some idea of leaving Rochester, but 
may have changed his mind by this time. They are using 
the actions of Comstock, Cheney & Co. with excellent re- 
sults. About a half dozen is the weekly output. St. John, 
Ballou & Co., of Syracuse, have taken about 20 of the Met- 
calfs since August 1, and find them ready sellers. ‘The in- 
struments can be handled readily throughout the towns on 
the New York Central. 


Ropelt & Ferner. 

John Ropelt and his son, George M., worked for years 
with Gibbons & Stone, and they associated themselves 
some time ago with Leonard Ferner, and established this 
new firm. They are making an excellent piano, using a 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action, Davenport & Treacy plates, 
double veneering the cases, and building an attractive 
piano which is made to last. The tone is musical, the scale 
being well balanced and the touch agreeable and sympa- 
thetic, the whole construction giving evidence of mechan- 
ical and technical skill. These people, if they understand 
how to handle the business end of the scheme, should suc- 


The Martin Suit. 

The suit of Mrs. Cooper, claimant to the estate of the 
late John W. Martin, is now in progress in the Rochester 
Court. We reproduce a line of examination that took place 
last Thursday as published in the Rochester ‘* Courier.” 


Court Proceedings. 


Attorney Geo. Raines spent much of the time to-day during his con- 
tinued cross examination in the Surrogate’s Court of Mrs. Cooper, the 
claimant to John W. Martin’s estate, in picking up the threads of 
disconnected lines of questions previously asked and weaving a mesh 
of contradictions in which the witness was expected to hopelessly 
flounder. It was an exhibition of keen feminine wit pitted against 
legal skill, and the witness parried the critical questions which the 
counsel asked in rapid succession with a degree of cleverness that 
kept the spectators in constant suspense. 

One of the first points taken up by the counsel was a visit which 
Mrs. Cooper made to Dr. Van Allen, on Monroe avenue, the physician 
who attended Rev. Mr. Johnston during his last illness. The witness 
acknowledged making such a call and Mr. Raines then asked: 

“Do you remember asking Dr. Van Allen if he attended Mr. John- 
ston on November 25, 1890?” 

“T do not.” 

“Had you shown this marriage certificate to any person, layman 
or lawyer, man or woman, before you called on Dr. Van Allen?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

To several other questions the witness gave equivocal answers and 
finally the counsel demanded impatiently that she respond in an in- 
telligent manner to his queries. 

“It seems to me, Mr. Raines, that your questions are superfluous,” 
responded the witness sarcastically. 

The secret marriage was again referred to, and Mrs. Cooper re- 
peated a part of her testimony of yesterday. She stated that Mrs 
Randolph, a Brockport milliner, had told her that the witness’ 
brother, Frank Johnston, was opposed to her match with Martin. 
Mrs. Randolph advised her to do whatever she intended to do quickly, 
and as the secret marriage suited Mr. Martin she had agreed to it. 

“Mr. Martin had told me that he did not wish to make the affair 
public, as the ill health of his brother Hosea would not permit it,” 
said the witness. “He said he feared Hosea would die, and he 
would then be obliged to foreclose the interest owned by Hosea in 
the firm.” 

“Among all the acquaintances of 50 years of life had you none of 
those of your own social standing whom you could call upon to act 
as witness of your marriage beside Delia McCallum?” asked Mr. 
Raines. 

“Thad, but I wished the presence of someone who could act in the 
capacity of attendant rather than witness, and so I asked Mrs. Mc- 
Callum to go. I wanted her to help me dress and to assist me in 
other ways.” 

Mr. Raines again returned to the subject of the discontinuance of 
the breach of promise suit which the witness had brought against 
Martin and introduced a paper executed on October 3, 1891, and bear- 


ceed. 











ing the signature of Louise Cooper, releasing Martin from further 
claims. In this action Mrs, Cooper was represented by John J. Thorn- 
ley, a New York attorney. 

The witness said that she signed two papers, in one the name of J. 
W. Martin appeared as making the settlement. ‘I did not know that 
Dr. Dann’s name appeared in either paper, but when Mr. Thornley 
returned the second time and after I had signed the paperand he 
was drying theink with the blotter, I saw Dr. Dann’s name on it, 
and I asked Mr, Thornley, ‘ What has Dr. Dann got to do with this?’ 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘Dr. Dann isthe decoy duck. He is doing this for Mr. 
Martin.’ ”’ 

“Have you any doubt about that signature being yours?” 

“ Well, it looks like mine, but I had some suspicions about the pa- 
pers which he obtained, and of course I cannot tell accurately. Mr. 
Thornley told me when he came to get me to sign the second paper 
that there was a flaw in my signature on the first, and that I must 
sign another paper. He didn’t tell me that he wanted to substitute 
Dr. Dann's name in the second paper.” 

“Did he inform you that you were releasing Mr. Martin by signing 
these two papers?”’ 

“Yes; he told me that Mr. Martin was to pay $10,000 as a settle- 
ment.” 

This statement took the counsel by surprise and after a moment’s 
hesitation he asked the witness if she had a proof of that assertion. 
She replied that she had a letter from Mr. Thornley to that effect, and 
a search was made for it among her papers. The letter, however, 
was not produced in evidence at this time. 

The release signed by Mrs. Cooper gave the consideration of the 
settlement as $1, but this amount, the witness thought, was added 
after the paper had been signed by her. The counsel tried to get her 











Were awarded, at ‘the World’s Fair, 
TWO MEDALS AND 
*x TWO DIPLOMAS 
OF HIGHEST HONOR, 
and were the chosen instruments for 


32 Foreign and State Buildings 


ON THE FAIR CROUNDS. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








to say that she thought the paper was a forgery, but she would only 
state that the actions of her lawyer after his consultation with Mr. 
Raines had aroused her suspicions. 

“Do you mean to say that you didn’t read these papers care- 
fully?” 

“I did not. I had perfect confidence at first in Mr. Thornley, as an 
ex-preacher and a lawyer, and supposed that they were all right.” 

** Did you not know when you signed the papers that you were re- 
leasing J. W. Martin from all claims which you had or might ever 
have upon him?” 

“Not at that time.” 

“Will you explain, Mrs. Cooper, why in June, 1891, you began an 
action for breach of promise of marriage instead of making public the 
marriage which had occurred between you and Mr. Martin?” 

“TI did not authorize Mr. Thornley to begin such an action. This 
was soon after Mr. Martin’s assault upon me and I was anxious 
for either another ceremony or a settlement. I never saw Mr, 
Thornley but once after he took my case until he came on to Rochester 
to make the settlement. Our business was mainly done by corre- 
spondence and I had no understanding that papersin such a suit were 
to be made.” 

Mrs. Cooper explained at length the apparent contradiction of be- 
ginning a suit for breach of promise against the man to whom she 
was already married, her principal excuse being her ignorance of 
legal methods and the fact that her lawyer misunderstood her claim 
against Martin. 

The witness said that later she began to distrust her attorney and 
when asked the cause said: 

“ Well, he made such strenuous efforts to steal Mr. Martin’s letters 
for you, Mr. Raines, that I became suspicious of him.”’ 

“Will you admit that you swore to the complaint in the action 
brought by Thornley?” 

“TI decline to answer,” wasthe reply. “It might tend to incrimi 
nate me.” The question was passed by the counsel. 

The assault which Mr. Martin made upon the witness at his store 
was again described at length, but the counsel was unable to get 
any but equivocal answers to his questions relative to the conversa- 
tion preceding that incident. Mr. Raines finally gave up attempting 
to elicit satisfactory answers and shifted his examination to the calls 
which Mr. Martin made upon her after the assault. 

“Did you ever threaten to make public the fact of your marriage?"’ 
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“Yes, on January 26, 1891, and he knocked me down.” 

Mr. Raines got around to the settlement again, and asked the wit- 
ness if she did not threaten Thornley with an action on the ground 
that he had not secured the money for her which she expected out of 
the settlement. She said that she had not, although Mr. Garlock, an 
attorney, had written to Thornley about the matter 

The witness was then asked about her visits to several parishioners 
of Christ Church to secure specimens of Mr. Johnston's handwriting, 
and the counsel was engaged in this line of examination when the 
hearing closed. 

Before the case was adjourned Mr. Raines, at the Mr. 
Cooke, examined the letters which, it is claimed, were written by Mr 
Martin, for the purpose of stating which ones he intended to dispute 


request of 


as genuine. Several were selected by the counsel, and were desig- 
nated by himasforged. The case was then adjourned until Novem- 
ber 13. 


There is an impression prevailing in Rochester that the 
estate will win the case. Mr. W. Martin, the son of the 
late John W., is now the sole owner of the business, his 
father having purchased Hosea Martin’s interest in it about 
six months previous to his death. Hosea, who is not en- 
joying health, has retired, and since the death of John W. 
the business has not been pushed with vigor, with the usual 
result. That is, younger concerns have taken advantage of 
the lethargy to forge ahead. 

Altpeter. 

Mr. Altpeter is one instance. ‘This dealer has sold a 
great many Hallet & Davis pianos in Rochester, and is 
doing a fine trade in the reliable Steck piano, of which he 
js exceedingly fond. He is a money making, hard working 
piano man and he is going to do a large trade with the re- 
awakening of business ; in fact, he is doing it now. 

The Hoekstra Studio. 

Miss Kathleen Hoekstra’s beautiful studio in the Paine 
Building is now among the points of interest in the Roches- 
ter music trade. She handles as her leader the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger pianos, and these instruments have 
delighted the musical cognoscenti of Rochester. Then she 
has the James & Holstrom and the Nilson pianos, and tlie 
lady is going to do business. She has a strong, powerful 
backing in her city and is an influential musical factor. 

* * & 

The Chase & Smith branch of the Syracuse house will be 
discontinued, the store having the ‘‘ To Let” 
windows. Miss Metcalf has charge of the collections, and 
is disposing of the stock still on hand. 

** 


signs in the 


F. M. Derrick, on S. St. Paul 
order for a half dozen Baus pianos, and is pushing them. 
** # 


street, recently gave an 


Trade in Rochester is in much better shape than the retail 
Buffalo trade, which is just beginning toreopen. All along 
the Central Road from Buffalo to Albany a trade revival is 
manifest, and a close vbserver can discern evidences of the 
returning taste for transactions shown by the people. 
There is a great deal of bustle and life on the streets, and 
the principal thoroughfares are crowded, and the leading 
dealers and salesmen in the piano line are too busy to be 
interviewed by music trade editors. This in itself is an ex- 
cellent sign, and means business for the manufacturer. 








Autoharp Exhibit Goes West. 
LFRED DOLGE & SON have shipped to 
A San Francisco to be placed on exhibition in the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter Exposition, to be held in that city, the 
cases of autoharps which formed such an interesting dis- 
play at the late World's Columbian Exposition. 

S. Singleton and Charles Sunier will take charge of the 
booth. They are both accomplished performers on the au- 
toharp, and it is anticipated will score with that instrument 
a success nearly as great as was accomplished in Chicago. 


Davenport & Treacy. 

NE of the best indications that the piano 
0 factories are starting up is reports from the supply 
men. Davenport & Treacy received by mail orders aggre- 
gating 200 plates on Friday morning last. Mr. Treacy 
said it was the largest demand for one day’s business re- 
ceived in this way that they had had for months. The 
outlook presents a more pln tteneciins appearance. 





—Mr. W.T. Leighton has opened a piano, organ and general mu- 
sical merchandise store at Rochester, Ill. 
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** No great advertiser ever achieved greatness (if greatness 
means wealth) through the beaten path of friendship. In the 
lexicon of printers’ ink and success, which fate reserves for 
him who tempers boldness with sagacity, there is no such 
werd as—patronage. 

“*Shrewd men who have made millions by advertising are 
accustomed to ignore friendships, and measure newspapers 
without mercy ; with them Mr. Silvertongue counts for noth- 
ing, and circulation must stand the crucial test of full value 
for cold cash—a round profit on the outlay.” 


HE above quotation is taken from an advertise- 
ment published by the San Francisco ‘‘Exam- 
iner " in ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,” and it hits the mark exactly, 
indorsing the statements ma le in these columns years 
ago on the relations that should exist between adver- 
tiser and publisher. 

Tue Musica Courier, like the San Francisco ‘*Ex- 
aminer” does not care for patronage ; it wants busi- 
ness. We do not care to accept or carry advertising 
on the basis of personal friendship or personal favor ; 
we are not entitled to such considerations except at 
the sacrifice of business standing, and this we shall, 
as a matter of course, not sacrifice. 

The plainest, the most simple proposition, in fact 
thé elementary principle of advertising is based on 
circulation, for without circulation there can be no 
readers, and without readers there is ng advertising. 
Your advertisement, even if it is the best that was 
ever written and the most attractive in displdy, is no 
advertisement unless it be read, and it is not read if 
published in the small music trade papers afloat all 
around you and constantly incumbering your desk. 
You read your own advertisements in such papers 
and so do your competitors read them, and a few hun- 
dred persons besides, but the trade and the profes- 
sion and the people do not read them. 

You know this is so; you prove that you know this 
to be so because you do your advertising with such 
papers on the basis of patronage. You patronize 
the editors. As business transactions you repudiate 
the whole thing. for your business instincts naturally 


| the deceased committed suicide. 
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repel the idea of any outlay of money which prom- 
ises no possible return; hence you favor; you patron- 
ize the editor who cajoles and begs for and supplicates 
you for advertising. You patronize the man who 
offers you lead pencils in the public streets; you 
know you have a sufficient quantity of lead pencils 
iu your desk, but he is polite and pleasant, and smiles 
at you and importunes you and interrupts you and 
bars your passage at times, and to get rid of him you 
buy his cheap pencil, knowing very well that you 
may never be able to use it; but you patronize him. 
But you do not patronize your stationery firm, the 
house that makes your catalogue, your books, your 
letter heads and that furnishes you with office and 
writing paraphernalia; you transact business with 
that concern. 

And soit is with THe MusicaL CourRIER. You adver- 
tise on a basis of business ; you know a vast army of 
readers all over this land reads the paper and with it 
reads your advertisement and you buy the space to 
put it in because the space is worth so much money. 
You do not patronize this paper ; you do not support 
it ; you transact business with it. 

Just look over your books and accounts and ascer- 
tain how much money you are spending a year with 
the small music trade press in the form of patronage ; 
how much you are spending for charity, for that is 
the nature of it. You will be astonished. 

Can you afford to continue such reckless methods? 
Can you permit personal favors to make such serious 
inroads in your business? 


Did Kuhnell Suicide ? 
LAREDO, Tex., October 21, 1893. 
 hpectnege of the ‘‘ Times-Democrat ” will remember the 
recent dispatches from this part announcing the death at the 
Hotel Hamiiton, in this city, of P. Kuhnell, a music teacher and 
dealer in musical instruments, of Marble Falls, Tex. At that time it 





was thought that death resulted from natural causes. Letters have 
been received here yesterday and to-day which plainly indicate that 
On the morning of October 14, the | 
day on which deceased died, his wife,in Marble Falls, received a 

telegram to the effect that ere she received the letter he would be 
dead. One of the letters, written to Mr. T. J. Bolletter, of this city, 
intimates that Kuhnell was a fugitive from justice, and another from | 
a liveryman to Capt. G. B. Broadwater states that the deceased had 
hired a livery rig from him and the same had not been returned. It | 
is not known as yet whether the body will be exhumed for further 
examination.—New Orleans ‘“‘ Times-Democrat.” | 





After the Smoke o’ Battle. 


The hottest fight I ever knew in any line o’ trade, 

And made the most sensation, some big music dealers 
made ; 

The thing which sot in motion such turbulence and strife 

Was jest a birthday present toa daughter and a wife, 

The man who had the daughter said, with sparkle in his 
eye, 

‘* It must be a pianer jest as good as cash can buy.” 

The husband said the organ that was goin’ to his bride 

Must be the best that he could find, after the whole were 


tried. 

And such a scramble for the prize these music dealers 
made, 

You'd thought their lives depended on their ropin’ in the 
trade. 


Each trotted out the instruments which he considered best, 

And claimed to feel a confidence that they could stand the 
test ; 

But when the best musicians in the county had been got, 

(The three who stood the highest) and had tested all the 


lot, 

The hopes of those most confident were let a long way 
down, 

When all the judges gave their vote in favor of the 
** Crown.” 


Of course we kind o’ wondered, for as near as we could see, 

The others seemed about as fine as instruments could be. 

But those who judged them told us that the ‘‘ Crown” 
goods stood alone, 

So far above the rest were they in touch as well as tone. 








HE recent business depression has brought out 

many original notions looking toward economy 

in expenditures and other ways and means to help 

out, but none so far equals the ingenuity of Profes- 

sor Russell Giffin, of Saltillo, Pa. Let us see what 

the ‘‘Item,” published at Mapleton Depot, Pa., has 
to say regarding the professor's scheme: 

Prof. Russell Giffin is preparing to erect a building back of R. W. 
Hudson’s store, one door back of the diamond (so called), for the 
purpose of carrying on the sale of pianos, organs, sheet music, and 
is also associated with Adam Long in the undertaking business, and 
is prepared to convey corpses to any point desired. 

The services of the professor will soon be required 
here in New York in the line of dead music trade 
papers, whose corpses can be handled readily without 
embalming. The creditors will pay the bill. 
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BROOKLYN. 





Brooklyn Manufacturers. 


HE instant that Brooklyn is mentioned in 
connection with piano manufacture the mind marvels 
at the great success of those large manufacturers of pianos, 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith and Mr, Otto Wissner. Both 
gentlemen have large interests and both are successful. 
Because of its proximity to New York, Brooklyn has ap- 
parently been quite overlooked by the many piano manu- 
facturers who crowd New York with their factories. This 
fact has made it possible for Mr. Smith and Mr. Wissner to 
build up the business of Brooklyn, business that brings in 
substantial revenue. 

But enough of the whys and wherefores of the question 
of the inception and the establishment of solid business 
houses. Let us look at their present condition and future 
prospects, treating each individually. 

Freeborn G. Smith. 

A glance at and through the mammoth factory of the 
Bradbury piano shows plainly the present condition of that 
portion of the business of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith. The 
amount of cut material shows to what proportions the trade 
in Bradbury pianos has grown. Large and important as 
they afe the Bradbury factory is only a small portion ef 
the manufacturing interests of Mr. Smith which, being in 
other cities, do not come properly under the head of Brook- 
lyn interests, Everything around the Bradbury factory 
suggests a prosperous business which the well known 
operations of Mr. Smith do not belie. Business is in the 
same condition as in other lines, although the books show 
that 1898 will not be a year of inactivity. In fact when an 
average is struck the present year’s result will not be found 
on the wrong side of the ledger, but will go several large 
figures on the other side. 

Mr. Crosby, general traveler for the house has just re- 
turned from a trip, reporting that there is considerable 
light ahead and that business will soon be edging upto a 
boom. He does not look forany decided advance in volume 
of trade to be secured, but will be contented with a healthy 
growth coming out of the depression of the last few months 
from which the trade is emerging. 

Otto Wissner. 

The Wissner grand piano will be played in public within 
a few weeks. In announcing this we cannot but think of 
the almost marvelous business that Mr. Otto Wissner has 
developed in the last few years, One thousand days ago, 
or less than three years, the Wissner piano was hardly 
known; to-day a large factory is running full time to supply 
a positive demand for them. The present condition of 
Mr. Otto Wissner as a piano manufacturer, which is what 
we are dealing with, is one of prosperity. His trade is 
good, factory running full time and all hands employed by 
him are in a happy frame of mind. 

With such a present condition the future holds out many 
promises of greater prosperity. There is hardly any limit 
to the growth of business in America. When a single 
house in this country can sell nearly 100 pianos and 
organs iv one day, 800 working days in the year, (which 
one house did in 1892), can any one say there is a limit to 
the possibilities of a piano factory when its product is 
produced by skillful men and disposed of by salesmen who 
possess brains? 

Mr. Wissner's prosperity has only begun. He will grow 
more and Mr. Frank King will take care of the growing. 


Brooklyn Dealers. 

The trade in Brooklyn is feeling comparatively good. All 
summer there has been a fair trade ; during September and 
October business became slightly augmented, while during 
the past partial week of November there have developed 
evidences of a coming trade that will grow to good propor- 
tions by the holidays. In the months of September and 
October pianos and organs of the cheaper grades were sold 
almost to the exclusion of the higher priced instruments, 
although during the months mentioned an excellent sale or 
two of high grade instruments proved that some of the rich 
people were not entirely devoid of cash. Last week several 
sales of high priced instruments were reported, showing a 
better feeling among people whe buy that grade of pianos. 
All in all, the dealers of Brooklyn have no great reason to 
complain. 





A Walk Down Fulton Street. 

Fulton street is surely the piano thoroughfare of Brook- 
lyn. As soon as you alight from the Brooklyn Bridge 
great piano signs confront you and the addresses of the 
firms who thus announce their wares are seemingly all on 
Fulton street. 

The last dealer in Brooklyn alphabetically, is the first 
dealer ‘‘ locationally,” as one comes over the Bridge from 
New York.. His warerooms are located at 296 and 298 
Fulton street, and at this address Mr, Otto Wissner can be 
found. 4 

The warerooms of the Wissner piano are spacious and 
nicely adapted to retail trade. Here can be found, exam- 
ined and purchased the Wissner piano, The proprietor, 
his assistants, Mr. Frank King and Mr. Edward H. Colell, 
desire that visitors shall do all three, viz., find, examine, 
purchase. Therefore they direct the buying public to their 
warerooms by judicious advertising. If their efforts 
stopped there the money used in advertising would be 
nearly a dead loss; but they don’t stop. When the public 
come the gentlemen interest them by describing the merits 
of the Wissner piano, The public examines and are helped 
in their researches by intelligent salesmen. Second step 
passed. Then the public do their part— purchase and are 
satisfied. 

Mr. Colell, who is in charge of Wissner Hall, was, as 
everyone knows, associated with Chickering & Son’s Fifth 
avenue wareroom in New York, having charge of Chicker- 
ing Hall. He displayed considerable ability in the capacity 
of Manager of that hall, and is bringing to bear on Wissner 
Hall all the arts of managerial skill he employed while in 
his former position. Wissner Hall is about completed, and 
will be opened to the public shortly. When the event trans- 
pires it will receive due notice in these columns. 


Chandler & Co. 


However well known Chandler & Co. may be to a pur- 
chaser of pianos, a trade man or a trade newspaper man, 
the solid character of the house always makes an impres- 
sion on one. Situated in the heart of retail piano trade, 
frequented by fashionable people and the musical profes- 
sion, Chandler & Co.’s store is surely a musical landmark of 
Brooklyn. 

The house is successful. Why? Look at their line. 
Chickering & Sons, J. & C. Fischer, Ivers & Pond, Board- 
man & Gray, Marshall & Wendel, all good instruments in 
their respective classes, three of them prize winners at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, one not entered for award, 
and one not exhibited. Is it not a line the handling of 
which would naturally bring a man success, provided busi- 
ness was done systematically and intelligently, the latter 
term being synonymous with the former? Chandler & Co. 
are successful, hence their business is conducted system- 
atically and intelligently. 

Chas. W. Held, 

An unique advertiser is Mr. Chas. W. Held, at 310 Fulton 
street. His ‘‘ Go to Held for your music” is familiar to all 
Brooklynites, and the satanic suggestion in the wording 
has made it known far beyond the confines of the Empire 
State. It was a happy thought of Mr. Held’s, and has 
brought him notoriety, which his business instinct has led 
him to use for financial ends. He comes under the head of 
successful dealers who handle the Kranich & Bach piano 
as a leader, making money, who were spoken of as a class 
in the last issue of Tue Musica Courier. 


Spaulding & Kornder. 

Mr. Kornder, of Spaulding & Kornder, is a believer in the 
days before the art of printing was invented. He states 
that there is nothing to be learned from perusing a live, 
wideawake newspaper. He handles the Pease piano, and 
it is a wonder that the Pease Piano Company have on their 
list of agents a man who does not read all they have to say 
about the ‘*‘ Popular Pease Piano” in hundreds of news- 
papers all over the country. It is no wonder that they will 
not give an exclusive agency for the Pease piano to Spauld- 
ing & Kornder. Should Mr. Kornder desire to increase his 
business and not fall behind his competitors he should 
throw away third century notions and do some reading. 
No one in the trade can afford not to read about the doings 
and sayings of piano manufacturers. Combinations are 
being formed and duly noticed by Tue Musica, Courter ; 
new styles, are announced constantly with critical estima- 
tion of them from both an. artistic and commercial stand- 





point ; while many manufacturers give a great deal of time 
and attention, and expend much money in arranging their 
advertisements and otherwise instructing their agents 


through these columns. The Pease Piano Company are 
among this class of progressive manufacturers, and to have 
a dealer confess that he does not read a word of the sound 
trade advice given him by the Pease Piano Company 
through this medium makes us think that Mr. Kornder was 
born 1,600 years too late. Take our advice, Mr. Kornder, 
and do some reading before your competitors distance you 
completely. 
Anderson & Co. 

Like all men who handle the Hardman and Harrington 
pianos, Mr, Anderson is a great believer in the efficacy of 
printer’s ink. ‘‘ Anderson & Co.” stares you in the face on 
all elevated stations in Brooklyn while riding in any direc- 
tion, looks into your eyes from the daily press while read- 
ing, and is waiting for you in your mail both morning and 
evening. Such persistent advertising follows a man 
through the daytime until it eventually troubles his 
dreams, resulting in his buying a piano at Anderson & 
Co.’s warerooms. These same warerooms are handsomely 
fitted up, being a fit repository for an elegant line of Hard- 
man and Harrington pianos. 

Alphonso Smith. 

Mr. Alphonso Smith is a ‘‘ big four” man, and is glad of 
it. His line looks fresh and there are no old styles among 
them to detract from a new look. This proves that Mr. 
Smith has been turning his stock rapidly, meaning busi- 
ness. Regarding trade Mr. Smith cannot find much to 
grumble at. He has been doing something all summer, 
the business that has been transacted being extremely sat- 
isfactory in its results. Mr. Smith believes in keeping the 
buying public interested, and is necessarily a worker. 

Freeborn G. Smith’s Retail Stores. 

The first of the warerooms of Freeborn G. Smith is at 884 
Fulton street. The warerooms at the above number are 
under the management of Mr. Joseph Mocs. Bradbury is 
that gentleman’s motto, and he talks, plays and sings it. 

The warerooms are fortunately situated within a square 
of City Hall, one of the picturesque business portions of 
Brooklyn. Almost everyone in Brooklynknows Mr. Mocs, 
and from his wide circle of acquainta:zces he reaps a har- 
vest of sales for the Bradbury piano. Mr. Mocs says busi- 
ness is steadily improving, and he hopes for a good Decem- 
ber month. 

The second store of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith is under the 
management of Mr. Albert Ascher, and is located at 557 
Fulton street. Mr. Ascher has learned the Bradbury tune 
and sings itin every major key. The gentleman avoids 
the minors naturally, he says, as there is no minor in the 
life of anyone who sells Mr, Freeborn G. Smith's goods. 
The gentleman gives the impression that those fortunate 
enough to sell the Bradbury piano have neither minor 
spirits nor minor profits ; the Bradbury tune being set to the 
music of the spheres which is supposed to be major. Busi- 
ness at 557 Fulton street has been fair, showing signs of a 
considerable improvement. 

Mr. Freeborn G. Smith’s third store is at 666 Fulton 
street, with Mr. J. Steedman in charge. According to our 
office Bible that lies well thumbed on our desk the figure 6 
is the complete earth number, while the numeral 3 is the 
highest of heavenly numbers or representative of the 
Trinity. Therefore 666 must be the highest of the earthly 
stores of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith. From this we argue that 
it should do the best business, and as figures never lie we 
** let it go at that.” 

No. 666 Fulton street is located on a splendid corner 
and possesses show windows unexcelled in,Brooklyn for 
space. 

The fourth wareroom is in the factory, which has been 
spoken of before. Four warerooms on one street make an 
astounding line of Bradbury interests. The stores are all 
successful, else Mr. Smith would reduce their number, as @ 
trade man said last week. An idea of the retail business 
of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith in Brooklyn can be had by con- 
templating four retail stores on one street, and all within 
a couple of miles. 

Mr. Chas. F. Thompson. 

Mr. Chas. F, Thompson, at 678 Fulton street, is an old-time 
follower of the stencil idea, thinking that his own name is 
more valuable on a piano than that of a reputable dealer. 
But his store shows that a large busifiess cannot be built up 
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in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialities I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Co.tin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


Ss. S. STEWART, FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 





Manufacturer 
of 







STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cate Legere C0 


Yovite 2 7 Z z 
SC iZZZZ Pes Loo Oo 


Ht LC. 


O2zeg oe 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 











JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 
Office, Factory and Warerooms: 


Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 138rd Street). 


NEW YORK. 











WITH THE NEW 


PRESCOTT 























EXCEL IN 


Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


ae ocean 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


Ys our 


& 60 et jeri thee Tee 
; 
175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wew york. ACTIONS. 


EaRRAnND AE Vortr3ry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
; 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





























Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 
DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 

LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Comm. 








DIAMOND 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and '92 













YOURS ’ 
IF G. O'Conor 
You Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver ef 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
ia PILASTERS, 
No — 
Exorbitant Sader trom Customs prompt- 
4 PRICE. y attended to, 
Soe FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. ay B10 & 612 West 36th St 
4 Bet. voth and «1th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co. York, Pa. 
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on that line. Taz Musica Courier has made the stencil 
odious to the buying public. 
R. G. Summers. 

Mr. R. G, Summers, at 1180 Fulton street, completes the 
list of dealers in pianos and organs on Fulton street. Mr. 
Summers handles the Sterling goods. 

Summary of Fulton Street. 

The importance of Fulton street as a piano street cannot 
be overestimated. It is perbaps the greatest thoroughfare 
of Brooklyn, a fitting place for piano warerooms. 

Some of the best pianos of every grade in America are 
represented on the street, so that Brooklynites can do their 
shopping in their own city, getting the same lines as in 
New York. 


About Window Displays 
IST all your old pianos, giving price, and 
place in your windows. Don’t do it with a marking 
brush ; do it with large bold face type, Put two of these 
cards in your window ; three are better still. You will find 
that people will come in and ask to see certain pianos 
listed. Then you can sell them something better; some- 
thing on which you can make more money, provided you 
are anything of asalesman. Try it and you will be sur- 
prised at the result. One word of warning; don't list 
anything you do not have, If you doit will spoil the 
scheme. 











The Late Mark Ament. 


T was our sad duty to record last week the 
death of Mr. Mark Ament. The news reached us too 
late to obtain the particulars, which we now give below. The 
account 1s from the Peoria (Ill.) ‘“Transcript” of October 29: 


PEKIN, October 28—Special.—Mark Ament, of Peoria, one of the 
best known deal«rs in musical instruments in the State, died here at 
noon to-day. 

Mr. Ament had been in the city the greater part of last week look- 
ing after the svse of pianos and organs, He went away Tuesday or 
Wednesday. going to Bloomington and other cities. Thursday night 
ke === ia Jacksonville, and returned to Pekin on the J..S. E, Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Ament went to aresidence in the southern part of the town, 
where he had business to transact in regard to an instrument he had 
lately sold, and while there he was taken suddenly ill with congestion 
of the brain. He was taken in and cared for, and medical assistance 
summoned at once in the person of Dr. H. V. Bailey. Dr. Bailey re- 
mained at his bedside nearly all of Friday night, and everything 
that skill and medical science could suggest was done, but despite 
all efforts Mr. Ament breathed his last at noon to-day. 

The Knights of Pythias, of which order he was a member, were at 
once notified and took charge of the body, removing it to Erxieben's 
undertaking establishment, where it was embalmed and prepared 
for burial. Mr. A. C. Powers, who has been connected with Mr. 
Ament in business for many years, was telegraphed for, and this 
evening arrived with several friends and removed the body to 
Peoria on the Big Four, 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. Ament was born in Princeton, Bureau County, Ill., March 16, 
1858, thus making him 35 years of age. His early life was spent in 
the town of his birth, where he attended school and worked in differ- 
ent stores. He went into business for the first time at the age of 20 at 
Jacksonville. _.e was in business there seven years, when he sold 
out and came to this city, where he has operated a piano and organ 
house for eight years. The firm name for the first few months here 
after Mr. Ament's arrival was Ament Brothers, but it was soon 
changed, the deceased buying his brother's interest, and it has ever 
since been run as the Mark Ament Music House. 

Mr. Ament married Miss Mars E. Van Patten, of Springfield while 
at Jacksonville, who died in this city two and a half yearsago. Mr. 
Ament leaves four sisters and five brothers, who are located in various 
parts of the country. They reside as follows: Mrs. Stanley, Colum- 











Ament, Iowa, Mr. J. H. Ament and wife, of Bloomington, and Mrs. 
D. C. Ament, of Champaign, came to the city yesterday afternoon, 
and are at his late residence on Third street. 








A Brilliant Opening. 

HEN it was announced that Harry Wayne & Co., 

of Altoona, Pa., would celebrate the opening of the doors 

of their mammoth new housefurnishing store at Greene avenue and 

Ninth street with an appropriate display, those acquainted with the 

past record of the firm and the character of the gentlemen composing it 

expected something beyond the ordinary conception of a grand open- 

ing. Accordingly, notwithstanding the fact that a drizzling rain was 

falling at the time, thousands congregated about the immense build- 

ing long before the hour for the opening and patiently awaited its 
arrival. 

Among the other delightful features was a very pretty parlor 
scene arranged in one corner of the first floor, its beauty being en- 
hanced by delightful music from a Conover piano, played by the 
skillful fingers of Miss Alice Replogle. That lady was relieved at 
intervals by Miss Della Claybaugh, who rendered selections on an 
Everett piano and thus made the music continuous throughout the 
evening. 

The second floor presented another grand display of goods, all of 
one class, however, those used in parlor furnishings. Upholstered 
goods of every description, pianos and organs and all that taste can 
desire or money procure were presented to the eyes of the visitors, 
while their ears were filled with the pleasing strains of one of the 
celebrated Schubert pianos, played by Miss Helen Greer. 

On ascending another flight of stairs one found himself among a 
bewildering variety of chamber suites and was surprised by the vol- 
ume and tone of the music drawn from a Chicago Cottage organ by 
Prof. Edward Yon Hertzenberg. 

H. T. Hanmer, late of the firm of Morrell & Shaffenberg, has charge 
of the musical department of the establishment, and that fact alone 
(were it not enforced by the brilliancy of Saturday evening’s display 
of the instruments kept, both to the eye and ear) would be a sufficient 
guarantee that nothing will be left undone to make it a complete and 
perfect one. 


The Hartford Diamond Polish Com- 


4 pan y.- 

tg of the most important of the many manufacturing 
firms of note in this city, a company whose special product has 
earned a national reputation for its usefulness and general superiority 
over many similar articlesof manufacture, is the Hartford Diamond 
Polish Company, of 155 Main street, Hartford, Conn., whose distinct 
pecialty, the Di d hard oil polish, has brought this house into 
public note. Organized in 1888, the growth of the business since its 
inception has been phenomenal, due to the more general ciffusion of 
the merits of their polish and to the energy of the company’s officers 

in introducing it in every town of importance. 

The product of this factory is certainly the best of all the polishes 
at present before the public. It is applicable to every description of 
furniture and particularly as a piano and organ polish. There is an 
additional advantage to its own merits, for there is no necessity to 
call in the services of a polisher to apply it toany article. A child 
can apply it with the best effect; thus it is of incalculable benefit to 
every householder who has any desire to keep the necessary sur- 
roundings in a state of polished perfection. One of its greatest ad- 
vantages, as opposed to many polishes which we have tried at vari- 
ous times, is the quickness of its drying properties, it having no 
sooner been applied than it is found dry and hard. Another impor- 
tant feature is its freedom from that objectionable stickiness which 
is so often found in polishes, and altogether it beautifies and en- 
hances the value of any polished article. 

Itcan be applied most effectively to bank and office furniture, 
cable and railroad cars, bar fixtures, billiard tables, bank and office 
safes, brass, nickel, bicycles, pianos, organs, violins, guitars and all 
kinds of mantels and furniture, sewing machines and floors ; in fact 
itisapplicable to any article having a polished, varnished or oiled 
surface. It is also unexcelled for removing the fume or bluish ap- 
pearance on pianos without damage, and can be applied to cleaning 
and polishing patent leather boots. Numerous testimonials have 
been received by the pany from inent piano manufacturers 
and furniture dealers, and quite an important item in the company’s 
annua! business is derived from the sale of the pelish to retail piano 
houses, who find for it a ready sale. 

The success of the company is due to the excellence of its product 


without doubt ; at the same time energetic business management, as 
represented in the ns of the president, Mr. W. L. B. Barker, and 


























It is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu- 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you will lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each and 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more than a hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 








Francis Ramacciotti. 


HE trade are recognizing the fact that 
Francis Ramacciotti is making a remarkably hand- 
some piano panel. The work turned out from his factory 
is clean and artistic. None but men are employed in this 
branch of the business, and for that reason the most satis- 
factory results are obtained. Mr. Ramacciotti is now stip- 
plying some of the large manufacturers with this part of 
the piano. 
His address is 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, 
New York city. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, 1; 





bus, Ohio; Mrs. H. A. Knox, Princeton; Mrs. Oscar Knox, Seattle, Ny t 7 

. . secret Mr. B. . Sperry, has considerably aided the rk 5 a 
Wash.; Mrs. Danley, Milwaukee; J. H. Ament, Bloomington ; D.C. | of “popitlarizing their serseiinctainetainenamtals and Financial 2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
Ament, Champaign; W. 8. Ament, Denver, and F. N. and T. J. | Times.” we are not represented. 
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CATALOGUE FREE! 


CROWN” 


PIANOS 4s» ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


828 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


t CENT SENT BE 
Manufacturer of 
“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 
ent tem tase to Une | ont fam tal eaee eukon 
you want on postal, ‘Ul what you 
Sed. "at O'rstad. 187 








CHICAGO, 
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CANAL STREET. 





323 TO 333 SO, 
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BOSTON, M&S8S8., 


AWARDED BOTH 























Medal and Diploma. ; 


Highest Honors 



























CONFERRED BY THE 


(orld's @olumbian Fixposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 
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| / VOSE & SONS 
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PIANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































WESSEL. NICKEL €GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF. THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - SO NEW YVYoR kz. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





=— - PIANOS 


rateae WODERATE As wm 60,000 MADE cvenv wstnvuent 


"AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—— &e., es — 


nL F.. HEPBURN cc CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 








Factories and Milis = 





HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Mode! 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artista 
throughout the world. Send for our 

New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued, Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest ‘Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert “*G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.A.sert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular, 








HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 


& CO., 
209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


PIANO ann ORGAN 
MATERIALS AND TOOLS. 








~ BAS >... Paw me NS 
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HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EE. SMAITSEI, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 




















LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
1% and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO, Pacific Coast Dn 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. Louis, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. § 


Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 














WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! | 


DIALOGUE. 
Epna OrGAn—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


Customer—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. | 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "Sess" 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Boom 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. BR. Chicaae Heights on East fll, RR, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 








BUILT ON HONOR. 
"OVUL ASHE HL 14 GTTCHYE 











CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. — 





THE MUSICAL COUR. 

















THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A486& 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogu 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, “ 
Factory: 500, 502, 604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, t Chicago 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Orescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST. NEW YORK. 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








STHGHR &w co.,/) 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash:Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail shou‘ be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue. 











a ae 
| GRADE 
“ME DIVM PRICE 


DIANGS 











126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, It 


MANUFACTURERS 












SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO, ——i\ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT ris GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CHICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


©FF.CE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—————. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. Ss. A: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 





160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C.. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 











FACTORY: ae 

471 Olybourn Ave., Nope Damel ong Zonreces®. “ae 
CHICAGO. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. The Thompson Music Co., 





—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 


B.-ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





































AUCUST POLLMANN, 


Manufacture o Musical Instruments 
Eve 
Brass Band Kind 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tore and easies: string instrument 
tolearn to “ay on yet manufactured, Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ircacway. Mew York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Fach Head can be tightened separately. 















A, G. SOISTMANN, MANaaer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Send for Catalogue. . .« 
U.S, Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 











Brapsury Music Hau, | caicaat ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
290 & 292 Fulton 8t., 210 ptate Street,|1171 Broadwsy,| 
Address all the 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | ina toe 


ManurPactory, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry atall times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIUS N. BROWDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
("The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(RSTABLISHED FIFTY+FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIA,. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
States and Canada, 26 Warren St., New York, 
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FORTE: Ag} 10N 





i isi to 47 BROADWAY. 
— NEAR GRAND 
7 UE. Tas fi == 
We J agg 7 
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BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





~ Cambridgeport Mass: 


ye 
JUNCTION \ x 
RAILROAD. < Orc pe 








——MADE BY—~ 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Maputecturers of strictly Gret-clase 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


‘igi Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


THE 





FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


BLASIUS 
















Established 
1849, 
P C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 
Manufacturers PIANO 
, FACTORY. 
TRUSSES, Plaid hen: 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and and 
Mahogany for Engraving Panels. 


SQUARE LEGS 


Grand, Square aNd | yor xerarnie 


OLD PIANOS. 





Upright Planes. | cRNARD N. SMITH 
4to 618 W, 24th St., 
Westfield, Mass, | soe VonE 









PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


4\KChe ©. Ss. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
|ARE THE BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 














FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* 'Beeere** 





702-704 East 1 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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me 0 STON TV ART TN 


1833. 








t@” NO CONNEOTION WITH ANY OTH 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





I COURIER. 


GUITARS manu 


1893. 








ER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, my as 
Mr. S, De La COVA, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRER, 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J, P. COUPA, 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
48 N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


enly here in the United States, but-also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Eto, 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 





33000 
SOLD. 


OPULAR 
EASE & - 


ANOS. Wericien 


a NEW York 








MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Hi. Y. 


Grand, Square and Ch 


q1PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
ite of the Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Tilustrated Ca e furnished on application. 
reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 EB. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 KE. 23d St., New York. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 











Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


ron=z. 

















Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, Pianos in America. §27~ Send for Catalogue. 
| N,B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
NEW YORK. | Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between zed and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : , 
rvoOonRyYTTon, COonwn. 


EesesmExXx, CONN. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 


oF 














MANUFACTURERS 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


SON VIOLINS, 


Violas, Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


NCELS; : El 
HS Highest Grade Instruments,  , 2°="°% 


By First-Ciass Artists Onty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


“40pM2;)ddo uO poy aq oF 
4OT09 NI £811 Ga#avursaqi 


Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent. E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United States 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piane 
Covers , 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 

S desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 








For — : 
lity of ; 
analy « [cE ( meal 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH. LAR & CoO., Easton, Pa: 





Nav FTORZz. 
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FRNEST G ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AD UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— canted th nem to » be pooneune cet wre competes: t jud dges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 

which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 

TR Vi PIANOS other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
a Grade Instruments. 


ae a 4 OC. A. AH LSTRONG 


MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


STHEIT, CCCrER, BEWwitt & Co. 
atna: TA CY S51 C TRENTON RON COMPANY, Trenton, W. J 


ROBT. MM. WEE, NEW TORE. v v IRE. 


Janome & Son. [SHAG [ COLE & SON WISSNIER wits tia 


$18 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., Now York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


wicca | WEIN GEER@s! sroon ny. LLANOS, 
my WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


moval St. Geor; IN, Ch: And Importers of 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


en FANCY WOODS, 
PIANO PLATES. 


nacle, First Presbyterian, 
3: Trinity Ch, | $25 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 












































Philadelphia, 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


New Orleans, id Pitts b h 
.Cm<£_,, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & PATTERSON, 








ALSO 


; PIANO HARDW ARS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 











PLATES, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


. oe ee ee 
a aE AA em Oe >) | 


(BROWN é ® a 
Worcs ‘SIM P, SON iNo 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


hs Cl e==-7 PIAN 0% 
CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


tHE JEWEIT UPRIGHT PIANOS, PRINCESS ORGANS, 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J. U. 8. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN «& GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, | 























SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0,, 









j 
N 




































MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 



































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manutacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WHEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neos. 107, 109 &@ 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman ct LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 584—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “ SOHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SoHmeR PIANno,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





<, r 
“e < 
> re SOHM ef Oe 


© Firm to Alt 
RADE maRK 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-165 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOs Ton. 


FIRST wu 
5 Fl RST in Trade. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 12 


— ASL GE, PAT. 


2 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


§" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 














On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 


The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Randolph Street. 





LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 














